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REVIEWS 





; 

Selection of Parochial Examinations relative 
to the Destitute Classes in Ireland. From 
the Evidence received by the Irish Poor- 
Law Commissioners. By Authority. Dub- 
lin: Milliken; London, Fellowes. 


Turs volume would require a very lengthened 
comment, were we to inquire into the causes 
which have produced the scenes of misery it 
describes, or examine the remedies proposed 
for their cure. We shall do neither ; it will 
be sufficient for us to lay before our readers 
some examples of the awful state of wretch- 
edness of the poorer classes of Ireland. 

We shall not go through all the heads of 
inquiry investigated by the commissioners, 
but begin at once with the case of widows 
left with young children. No provision, legal 
or otherwise, is made for this destitute class ; 
they are scarcely allowed a choice between 
beggary and starvation, and the struggles of 
the few, who support themselves by industry, 
are beyond description. Let us take the 
history of the widow Kilboy, in the county 
of Mayo; itis “ short,” but not “ simple” :— 

“ She says, ‘ My husband, who was a labourer, 
has been dead for ten years. He left four young 
children, without any means of support but my 
industry. He at one time dealt in buying oats 
to sell again, when he had dressed it into meal. 
This gave me some skill in the business, which 
has been of use to me since, persons engaged in 
that business employing me to tend the oats in 
the process of kiln-drying. I am obliged for 
this purpose to watch it, without intermission, 
for twenty-four hours, remaining up during the 
whole night, and am paid from 7d. to 4d. for 
each kiln-cast, according as the business may 
be pressing or slack. The most I could attend 
to is four kiln-casts in the week; and, on an 
average of the whole year, I may be ««:ployed 
during nine months. When I get constant em- 
ployment I sleep as opportunity oficrs, between 
the taking off of one cast and the putting on of 
another. I have been three weeks without lying 
on a bed, not sleeping, but as I took a start of 
sleep in the kiln, at such times as I have men- 
tioned; and this at the wages I have stated, at 
most 2s. 6d. a week. Since my children have 
grown up, (the eldest is now fourteen,) they 
have given me some relief by helping me, but 
we receive no additional payment. I never lay 
in a stock of potatoes, but buy from week to 
week, as I earn the price of them. In summer 
potatoes are dearer than at any other season, 
and I have less employment. Of course I am 
more distressed then than at any other time of 
the year; still, neither I nor my family have 
ever begged, though I am sure most of the beg- 
gars live better than we. Whatever little I earn, 
I endeavour to live on it. Sometimes, when I 
was earning nothing, persons who are in the 
habit of employing me have lent me money, to 
be repaid in work, when they would have 
employment for me. At such times we have 
lived on a great deal less food than usual. We 
have often lived on one meal of dry potatoes in 
the day. I and my four children have often 
lived on eight stone of potatoes fora whole week ; 
about sixteen stone‘would be sufficient for us,’ 
—(Mr. Loftus says, ‘they have been accus- 








tomed to live on so much, and be content with | 
it; but if they could afford it, they would con- 
sume twenty-four stone.’)—We very seldom at 
any time of the year have milk with our pota- 
toes; we sometimes have a salt herring, but we 
eat them three times dry for once that we have 
anything with them ; and it is not the best even 
of the potatoes that we have. We buy the 
cheapest and worst sort of lumpers, that we 
may have them plentiful. I am not able to 
clothe my children; the wages I can earn are 
too little even to buy potatoes for them ; but 
the people that employ me and trust me with 
their property, are kind enough to help me now 
and then with a little meal or seeds beyond my 
wages, and have sometimes put some little arti- 
cle of clothing on one of my children. I have 
not been able myself to buy any clothes for them 
since twelve months ago, and even then it was 
but a calico shirt or shift. I have never been 
able to send them to school as they grew up; I 
should keep them at home to give me some little 
relief in watching the kiln.’ ” 


One word of praise on the heroic endur- 
ance of this excellent woman, would be idle ; 
but her example is not without many paral- 
lels in this sad record of woe. Our next ex- 
ample shall be a widow of the county of Lon- 
donderry :— 

“The assistant commissioners visited one 
widow. Shelived ina wretched hovel on the road- 
side, about half.a mile from Dungiven. There 
was a little straw in a corner, which, covered 
with a thin linen quilt, served as a bed. 
Over two or three kindled turf a girl about ten 
years of age was bending, and a middle-aged 
woman was sitting spinning in the centre of the 
hut. She said that the girl was the youngest of 
eight children, and was only a month old when, 
by her husband's death, she was left dependent 
solely on her own exertions. None of the 
children were at that time able to assist her; 
and the only employment open to her was spin- 
ning, by which she could then make 4d. a day. 
By her spinning, which has gradually diminished 
to 2d. a day, she brought up her eight children, 
sending them out to service as they grew up. 
They are now married or engaged in service. 
The three eldest married when under eighteen. 
‘ They never,’ said she, ‘ got a noggin of broth 
in charity; nor did a handful of potatoes badly 
got ever enter my house. I always kept the roof 
over them, and prevented their begging.’ She 
never had any land, her landlord having taken 
from her that which her husband held; but he 
left her the house, half of which was blown down, 
and in the remaining half she still lived. She 
seemed cheerful and contented, but said she 
had gone through unutterable hardships. ‘ Many 
a time,’ said she, ‘ a neighbour woman who lived 
with me did not know that I had only eaten two 
or three potatoes that day, and at night I used 
to be up three or four times when I could not 
sleep, thinking of my misfortunes, and looking 
out for the daylight to begin working.’ ” 

Turn we next to the state of the “ impo- 
tent through age.” The case of Dudley 
Toole, reported by himself, is a fair sample 
of the way in which a worn-out labourer in 
Ireland supports existence. His history is far 
from being the most calamitous recorded in 
this volume :— 





“«T am eighty-eight years of age; after 





spending a great part of my life at sea, I came, 
home here, when I was. becoming too old to 
serve, and turned to labouring for my support. 
I have but two children, sons, who are sailors 
in the American merchants’ service: they do 
not assist me in, any way, having laboured for 
ten years. I; was;too, years ago, seized with 
rheumatic pains,and a. dizziness in the head, 
which has disabled, me: from working since. I 
did hold an acre of land on a lease, that I culti- 
vated myself, that supported me, with the help 
of my hired labour ;.when - I< became unable to 
work, I gave this up, to;a friend, without any 
compensation. I have-since-gone from house 
to house, among my old neighbours, getting 
a share of their meals, and a bed of straw 
in their corner. I have myself a sheet and a 
fold of a blanket, which I take about with me. 
It is to the small farmers, not to the labourers, 
I apply; all old acquaintances that knew me 
when I earned my own bread, and some of them 
relatives. They live near the town in the ‘coun-, 
try. I prefer going to persons in the country, 
because they can give me a good fire and a bed 
of straw. I stop generally but one night in the 
same house, and may stop two with a relation, 
or more, as I see welcome for me; some would 
be glad to keep me for a week, but I would not 
trouble them, when I know I can have welcome 
elsewhere. When I think I have trespassed 
too much on one neighbourhood, I move off to 
another. When I come to a house, I ask a 
lodging for God’s sake; the only refusal I 
meet with is when some tell me they have 
not straw to make a bed. When I ask in 
God’s name, they would think it a sin to refuse 
me, though [I know many of them would be 
better pleased I did not trouble them; but I 
have no reason to complain of them, for winter 
or summer I never saw them frown on me yet: 
I do not carry a bag; wherever I lodge I get a 
share of the meals, I am always sure of it. I 
expect nothing but my food; 1 do not wish to 
carry anything away with me, nor be an incum- 
brance on the inhabitants beyond my bit. I come 
into the town once a week to apply to five 
housekeepers, who give me a halfpenny each 
every week. What is killing me is, that I can- 
not get enough of tobacco; the want of it, I be- 
lieve, is taking away my eyesight. It would 
take 5d. a week to supply me, and I do not get 
so much ; with some of what I get I buy tobacco, 
with the remainder I buy tobacco-water, and 
steeping tow in it I make that do instead of 
tobacco. For clothing I must depend on chance, 
as some one may give me a cast coat or other 
article. I got this coat from an old shipmate 
I happened to meet at the quay.’ With regard 
to his fellow-labourers, Toole continues :—‘ Of 
all the labourers that used to work with me, I 
do not know above a dozen that have passed the 
age of sixty; they are unwilling to beg, and work 
on to the very last of their strength, so they do 
not carry the life; hard work, when they are 
not able for it, and bad keeping, kills them off. 
Five of those old men past sixty that I formerly 
knew as workmen are begging about; as many 
more are living in the country among their 
children, that have got some land; and I now 
remember three above that age that, rather than 
beg, still hold out working, though between age 
and sickness they are badly able to do so. 
have not known any old man belonging to this 
place leave it from shame, in order to beg else- 
where. Whena man is known to have been ho~ 
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nest in his time, he is best relieved at home; be- 
sides, the men generally work so long, that when 
they come to beg they are too weak to travel 
far.’”” 

Still worse is the condition of the sick 
poor. Mr. Carlton’s descriptions of the 
misery he has so often witnessed, vivid and 
touching as they are, yield in intensity to 
those published 4 the commissioners. We 
quote one example, because it says all in a 
few words :— 

“ The family had been attacked by fever; he 
found the father and four out of five children 
sick, and all together on one bed of moist rotten 
straw, nothing else under them; their sole 
covering is a single fold of what is called a 
‘poverty blanket,’ which he was assured had 
been the only one they had used for eight years. 
Their only attendant was the fifth child, a girl 
eleven years old. No person would come into 
the house. Their neighbours used to leave some 
potatoes, and occasionally some milk within a 
few yards of the door, which, when they retired, 
the child took in. This was their only support ; 
medical attendance was quite out of the ques- 
tion. In this condition, the children recovered; 
the father died. Their uncle, a man having 
eight in his own family, and supporting them in 
great poverty, took the children into his own 
house, and now gives them ‘a side of the fire 
and a place for their bed,’ while they beg 
through the parish for food.” 

Here, however, is another proof :— 

** Molowney says, that in the mountains of 
this parish, when the potatoes fail them, they 
bleed the cattle and eat the boiled blood, some- 
times mixed with meal, but oftener without it; 
he has himse!f known the same beast to have 
been bled three times in one season ; they never 
bleed their cattle for this purpose when they 
can procure any other food; he says, ‘Tle 
mere labourers would not get a potato on credit ; 
they would gladly take credit on any terms if 
they could get it; they would promise anything 
before they would beg, what some are obliged to 
do, and to leave their own place in shame. ‘They 
take one journey by night before they begin, 
that they may save the exposure.’ ” 

The able-bodied men out of work must 
next engage our attention; and we catch, in 
the following narrative, some glimpse of the 
cause of a great portion of the misery that 
prevails in Ireland. It may be necessary for 
the information of the English reader, to 
premise, that the con-acre is ground ploughed, 
and partly manured, by the landlord, and 
then let to tenants, who could not bear the 
expense of preparing the land for seed. A 
labourer named Jennings, in the county of 
Mayo, thus speaks :-— 

“He was married to an industrious woman, 
a dress-maker, who, he says, could earn a shil- 
ling a day. When she died, he was reduced to 
depend, like the rest of his class, on his labour 
and his con-acre ; being unable to pay the rent of 
his last year’s con-acre, the crop was seized and 
auctioned, to satisfy the demand ; he says, ‘ | was 
left without provisions; if my children dropped 
dead, I would not get a potato for them, as I 
had not the rent; I was left to depend altogether 
on my chance earnings. If I had three or four 
days’ work one week, I might not have a day 
the next; I should make some shift to keep 
alive. Often I had a meal one day and had not 
a bit the next, and many of my sort had my 
story to tell. I never asked anything of my 
neighbours, but they were kind to me of them- 
selves. My next door neighbour, on my right 
or left, would guess and know my distress, and 
make it known to others, and the Lord would 
inspire them to help me. If they thought 
within themselves that I was going to bed fast- 





ing, they would come in and give me a plate of 
potatoes; they would leave it with myself or my 
children, discreetly, and say nothing about it. I 
have done it in my time for others ; though I 
am a shabby poor fellow to-day; when my wife 
lived I was decent, and fit to appear before a 
congregation. I had plenty of potatoes, often 
abit of meat, and was able and willing to help 
a neighbour.’ ” 

Another example of the misery to which 
the labouring classes are. doomed must be 
added :— 

“Patrick Byrne being asked the cause of his 
downfall, states, ‘ My first ‘‘ take,” was 11. 8s. 
per acre, and when my lease was out, my land- 
lord raised my second take to 2/. 5s. 6d.; I 
should either promise to pay it or quit at once. 
As I was loth to leave the place I was born and 
reared in, I strove to stay and keep the roof 
over ny poor mother’s head ; however, with all 
our industry and hard work, what was not in the 
land could not be taken out of it; we could not 
pay the rent, so of course we were put out. The 
old woman, however, went to the landlord, and 
told him he got all the produce that came off 
the land; that he knew very well he got the 
very corn after it was cut, drawn away by his 
own carts and horses; that the cows we reared 
went to pay the rent; all would not do; and 
the only answer she got was, that the ground was 
his, and the money hers, and as she could not 
pay the rent he fixed on it, she should go some- 
where else. She is now seventy years of age, 
sir, and it is hard to see her depending on my 
labour, particularly when I can scarcely get 
any.’” 

‘The two last extracts contained some clue 
to one of the causes of Irish wretchedness ; 
our next points out its necessary eflects :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Brennan states, ‘ It would 
make your blood run cold to hear the tales of 
woe and misery that are told me in my confes- 
sional; that the hardships the poor bear are 
beyond endurance.’ Here the reverend gentle- 
man got excited at the recollection of some of 
these scenes, and remarked, ‘ ‘They attribute all 
the midnight murders and assassinations in this 
country to political causes; but sir, I tell you, 
and am ready to swear, if necessary, that po- 
verty and destitution are at the root. One in- 
stance, sir, I°ll tell you, that of a decent farmer's 
wife, her children kindly reared and respect- 
ably brought up, driven out of their holding, 
without a roof to put their heads under: some 
one built them a wretched hut by the roadside, 
which covered them for forty-five nights. Her 
son, a young man, came to me when he heard 
it, and in a state bordering on distraction, said 
to me, ‘What am I told, sir? am [I to live and 
see those things?’”’ 

But this is not the only result of the Irish 
system of land-letting ; it is silently working 
the ruin of the landlords themselves. The 
evidence of the Rev. Mr. Sheahan, of Kil- 
leagh, very pithily states the etiect of de- 
manding an extravagant rent on the persons 
who attempt to extort the uttermost farthing 
from penury and desperation. 

“Mr. Sheahan states, that many persons, 
having nothing to look to but the possession of 
land for subsistence, are induced to bid inordi- 
nate rents, far beyond what they will ever be 
enabled to pay. The desperate competition 
makes men ready to grasp at farms on any terms, 
and landlords who are frequently in great want 
of money, are blinded to their own interests by 
the temptation of a large offer. ‘This system is 
injurious to all parties. Adventurers take farms, 
and after a single season disappear without pay- 
ing any rent; those who remain are driven into 
overcropping. ‘They make every effort to ob- 
tain a suflicient return for the present season ; 





permanent improvement i» lost sight of; the 


land is insufficiently manured, and is every year 
deteriorated; hedges and fences are broken 
down, and houses suffered to fall into a state of 
dilapidation from an inability or an unwilling- 
hess to go to the expense of repairs.” 

The subject of beggars and vagrants illus- 
trates the mixture of recklessness and huma- 
nity in the character of the Irish peasant, 
We shall first quote a portion of an Irish beg- 
gar’s autobiography :— 

“Patrick Mitchell, a beggarman, says, ‘ Iam 
forty years of age, and have a wife and two 
children; I support myself and them, and also 
my wife’s sister, who is blind and foolish, by 
begging, and by collecting rags and selling them. 
I sometimes give tape and pins in exchange; 
but I can never obtain as much for what I col- 
lect in a day as would buy myself alone enough 
of food to keep the life in me. My wife begs, 
and the people seldom refuse when they see the 
poor object that she leads about with her. We 
get more one day than we would get another; 
sometimes, of a wet day, we would get little or 
nothing, and other days we get a stone of pota- 
toes: may he, we would not get 2d. in a whole 
fortnight. It is only when aman is coming home 
from a good market that he would chance to 
give a trifle of money to a poor person. When 
we go to beg at a gentleman’s house, it is always 
the wife that asks relief, and the answer is fre- 
quently, ‘* Gd from the door, woman! what do 
you want here? why do you annoy us in this 
manner?” The farmers are kindlier by far: it 
is the humble sort, that live on the road side, 
that are really good to us; but half the gentry, 
God help them! have no Christianity in them 
at all. 

“«* My father was a pensioner ; while he lived 
we had asort of comfort. After my father died, 
I married, that I might have somebody near me 
to hand me acup of cold water when I would be 
in sickness or grief: my wife left her service to 
marry me. Neither of us had either land or 
money, so we were forced to shift about from 
place to place, I selling rags and she begging. 
When the wife’s mother died, we took charge of 
the sister; and the people compassionate her so 
much, that she helps the family to live and take 
care of her.’ ” 

One of the causes assigned for the readi- 
ness with which the Irish peasant bestows 
from his penury what the rich man refuses 
from his abundance, is described in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

‘Religious feeling enters largely into the 
motive which leads to the giving of alms. The 
Rev. Mr. M‘Can states, that many would conti- 
nue to relieve the beggar, though to a more 
limited extent, although a legal provision for 
the destitute should be introduced. Mr. Rooney 
observes, there are many farmers that, when 
application is made to them, will always hold to 
the good old custom. ‘I would still,’ says John 
Casey, ‘like to do something for the last day, if 
I could afford it. The way would be this; a 
beggar would come to you, and you would refer 
him to the institution ; “Oh! the curse of God,” 
he’d say, “on itself and its institutions; not 
a rag of clothes nor a blast of a pipe they'll give 
us; we were better off when we had the run of the 
country.” You can’t refuse one then; besides, 
if you give alms, you'll get a prayer for it, but 
the people in that house would pray for neither 
the quick nor the dead. I have often been un- 
determined at first,’ continues the same witness, 
‘but when one of them mentions the name of 
God so often, 1 would think it too bad to refuse 
them.’ ”” 

The immense amount of vagrancy in Ire- 
land need scarcely be alluded to, for the pre- 
ceding extracts have developed the outlines 
of a system that must necessarily produce 


bankruptcy to the landlord, and beggary to 
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‘the tenant. We shall only make another 
quotation, to show on what class of society 
the support of the poor is at present entailed. 

“ The evidence was quite clear that the relief 
of the poor fell chiefly on the middle classes ; 
that the struggling shopkeepers are most liberal, 
often to a degree beyond their means. The 
opulent classes do not give in proportion ; their 
contributions are principally confined to public 
charities.” 

Our extracts have been made almost at 
random. More, much more, may be found 
in the volume before us. To facilitate its 
circulation, it has been published at the 
lowest possible price, 2s. 6d. for an octavo 
volume of more than 400 pages; we trust, 
therefore, that it will be read by every man 
who feels an interest in the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. It is, indeed, a painful 
record: on every one of its pages is imprinted 
“lamentation, and mourning, and great 
woe.” No new system is proposed—no re- 
medy suggested; the commissioners have 
addressed themselves to the British nation as 
Grattan once did to the Irish parliament. 
“ We have not come to you furnished merely 
with a cold mechanical plan, but have sub- 
mitted to your consideration the living grie- 
vances, conceiving that anything in the shape 
of oppression made once apparent, the evil 
will catch those warm susceptible properties 
that abound in your mind, and qualify you 
for legislation.” 





The Book of Beauty. Edited by the Coun- 
tess of Blessington. Longman. 


We have spoken elsewhere of the embellish- 
ments of this work, and have, therefore, only 
to report on its literature, which is certainly 
superior to what is usually met with in these 
glittering volumes, and would be deci- 
dedly good, but for a little too much of that 
alloy, which is, we suspect, forced by cir- 
cumstances and the courtesies of life on the 
editress, contrary to her better judgment. 
Still there are contributions from men, and 
women too, that would compensate the 
reader for feebler verses, and prose less ori- 

inal than any he will here meet with. Mr. 
Race has a sort of apologue—clever and 
fanciful, though not very clear—in which he 
works out, among other truths, a fine one, 
that “there is no blessing to the world like 
ambition, joined to sympathy and benevo- 
lence : no scourge to the world like ambition 
divorced from them.” Mr. Landor, also, 
has a short impressive parable—Washing- 
ton Irving an old-fashioned legend—Barry 
Cornwall a dramatic scene of great power— 
Mrs. Hall a pleasant Irish tale—Lady Bles- 
sington herself, a melancholy Italian story, 
and a Poem—the younger D’Israeli, a good 
‘Annual’ story— Mr. Grattan, a _pathe- 
tic one—Lord Albert Conyngham, a German 
legend—Mr. Willis, a lively sketch—and 
there are verses by Lady E. S. Wortley, 
Miss Landon, Mr. Chorley, Mr. Lover, and 
others, for we need not particularize further. 
An extract of some sort is required of us by 
established usage; and we cannot do better 
than give the pleasant introduction to the 
story of Galeria, by the Editress :— 

Galeria, or the Deserted Village. 

“ Would the Signora like to see the deserted 
village 2?” asked the master of the post-house 
where we stopped to refresh our horses, on our 
route from Rome to the castle of Bracciano, ‘it 


not above a quarter of a mile from this place, | 





and the few strangers who travel our road all go 
to examine it.’ 

“ Luigi, for so was the master of the post- 
house named, was a handsome, intelligent- 
looking man ; his military bearing, and the mus- 
tache that shaded his lip, denoted that he had 
served in the army; and a politeness and gen- 
tleness in his manner, bore evidence that he 
had been accustomed to present himself before 
ladies. His language was correct, and, as well 
as his appearance and manner, indicated that 
he had seen much of the world, while a certain 
romantic air betrayed that its contact had not 
obliterated the natural bias of his character, 
which was that of a reflective and sentimental 
turn. 

“«* There stands the village,’ continued he, 
pointing to a mass of buildings seated on an 
eminence, overlooking the fertile valley of 
Arona, along which the clear and sparkling 
river of that name glided, like a silvery serpent, 
now showing itself sporting through verdant 
meadows, and then losing itself amidst wooded 
knolls. We set out to view Galeria, our com- 
municative host acting as guide, and, after a 
short walk, found ourselves on a rustic bridge, 
at the base of the eminence on which the ruined 
village is seated, and which, seen from this spot, 
has a most picturesque appearance. 

“Crossing the bridge, we ascended a steep 
and winding road, each turn of which presented 
new beauties, and arrived at an arched gate of 
stone-work, surmounted by a clock, whose dial 
still remained, though the hands, that had been 
wont to mark the flight of time, had disappear- 
ed. This gate formed the entrance to Galeria, 
and the view from it was beautiful. The village 
consisted of about fifty houses, containing from 
three to five rooms each, many of them having 


their rude walls covered with gaudy prints of 


saints and martyrs, attired in robes of glaring 
scarlet, ultra-marine blue, and bright yellow, 
and possessing little of the beauty of holiness, 
being most hideous to behold; the artist, who 
designed them having carefully avoided ail vio- 
lation of the scriptural commandment, ‘ not to 
make unto ourselves the likeness of any thing 
that is in the heaven above, on the earth be- 
neath, or in the water under the earth.’ 

“The doors and windows still remain, and 
some wooden articles of furniture are scattered 
around; the ashes stood on the deserted hearths, 
wild flowers and ivy nearly covered the windows, 
and innumerable birds were flitting about, and 
sending forth their joyful notes. Each house 
has its garden, once neat and trim, as our guide 
assured us, but now presenting little wilder- 
nesses, intermingled with bright flowers, peep- 
ing forth from the tangled mazes of shrubs and 
weeds that had nearly overgrown them. A si- 
lence, interrupted only by the carols of the 
birds, reigned around; and, as we pulled the 
latch of the doors of many of these humble 
cottages, and entered the deserted chambers, the 
echoes of our steps sent forth a melancholy 
sound. A small cemetery, with its wooden and 
stone crosses, nearly covered by briars, nettles, 
and weeds, stood at one side of the village ; 
and, on the other, was a deep well, with its 
bucket and chain, the iron thickly coated by the 
rust, which was the consequence of its long dis- 
use and exposure to the weather. Near to this 
neglected implement, was a stone bench, shel- 
tered by a clump of trees, where, probably, the 
aged peasants had been wont to enjoy the deli- 
cious evenings, only to be found in a southern 
climate; and in front of it was a level space, 
which looked as if it had been the play-ground, 
or the scene of the dances of the young. 

** A small chapel, with its cross and bell, a 
fragment of the rope for ringing the latter, still 
hanging from the wall, showed that the humble 
inhabitants of this secluded spot were not neg- 
lectful of religion. Here all the drama of life 





had been performed, from the entrée to the exit 
—but who were the performers? Not a soul 
was to be seen, not even a domestic animal 
passing through the grass-grown streets—all, 
all were fled.” 


With the following short poem, illustra- 
tive of one of the plates, we must conclude : 


The Countess Rossi (Sontag). 
BY H. F. CHORLEY. 

The stars have voices, lady, when they lean 

Over the dim woods on a summer night; 
Or mirror’d in the quiet lake are seen, 

Like lamps some elfin argosie to light. 
The stars have voices when the day is nigh, 
And in the cold blue heaven, they brighten ere they die. 


And thine is like that melody of morn, 

Joyous, abounding— flowers might haste to spring, 
Gold winged-myriads to the air be born, 

And fountains sparkle up, to hear thee sing. 
Essence of all things hopeful, fresh and gay, 
Voice of the summer breeze—where hath it passed 

away? 

In smile, too, sister of the morning star, 

Clear-eyed and glad —a shape in dreams to see 
Cleaving the white wave in thy pearly car, 

With sea-nymphs round thee dancing merrily: 
Siren, that with a thousand loves didst play, 
Like bubbles blown in air—why hast thou passed away % 
In the world’s ear thy silver voice is mute ; 

No thundered welcomes greet thy smile to-day ; 
Thy laurel crown laid by—unstrung thy lute; 

Where art thou now, delightful vision, say ? 
Sighing in quict home for lute and crown, 
Or singing at his side for whom thou laidst them 

down ¢ 





On the Educational Institutions of Germany. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Saunders & 
Otley. 

A conviction of the existence of an evil is the 

first step towards its cure. There is now a 

general impression on the public mind that 

more money is expended on education in 

England, and less efficient instruction given, 

than in any country that has similarly ad- 

vanced in civilization. Does the evil admit 
of remedy ? is of course an obvious question : 
but not less important is the inquiry, “ Can 

the remedy be applied without incurring a 

greater expense than would be desirable in 

the present state of British finances, and 
without deranging existing institutions, and 
what are called vested interests?” An 
answer to these questions, deduced merely 
from theory, however perfectly demonstrated, 
cannot be so satisfactory as one derived from 
the example of a neighbouring nation, in 
which a thorough reform of the national edu- 
cation system has been effected under circum- 
stances of disadvantage more formidable, at 
least in appearance, than any it would have to 
encounter in England. For this reason we 
are glad to find the Educational Institutions 
of Germany described by so enlightened an 
observer as Mr. James, and we shall select 
from his volume those portions which, either 
as warning or example, are likely to be of 
use to our readers in forming their opinions 
on asubject which has engaged so much of the 
attention of parliament and of the nation. 

The first point to be noticed in the history 

of German education is important :— 

“T wish particularly to direct public attention 
to the fact, that in a multitude of states, embar- 
rassed with an infinity of foundations, rights, pri- 
vileges, and customs, complicated by a thousand 
ramifications, of which, in our country, we have 
no idea, a general system of education, simple 
in its organization, and uniform in all its chief 
features, has been introduced in an extraordinary 
short space of time, without confusion, without 
difficulty, and without the infraction of any ex- 
isting rights.” 

It would be useless to encumber our in- 
quiry with investigations into the moral 
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effects of instruction; theorists and statis- 
ticians can furnish arguments and tables on 
both sides without end. ‘The truth of the 
matter lies on the surface—instruction is not 
education. ‘“ Knowledge,” says the hack- 
neyed aphorism, “is power,” but power is 
capable of being applied to a good or an evil 
purpose. In our views of education, we 
contemplate not only the bestowing a certain 
amount of instruction, but also directions for 
applying that instruction to the moral and 
social improvement of the community. There 
is, however, one general argument urged 
against a national system of education ; 
namely, that “cultivation of mind must 
make manual labour, as a means of subsis- 
tence, painful and mortifying.” Tothis Mr. 
James replies,— 

“This argument tends, however, in no degree 
to infer that education is evil. It only serves to 
show that it, like everything else, should be pro- 
perly apportioned ; and while an over-refined or 
very extended education toa working man, with 
very rare instances of exception, would be pro- 
ductive of misery to himself and of evil to so- 
ciety, an education suited to his circumstances, 
by giving him the means of learning every im- 
provement devised by others in his own pursuits, 
by leading him to devise improvements himself, 
by enabling him to draw the greatest advantages 
from his situation, and by showing him the ex- 
cellence of religion and the value of social order, 
would prove at once a blessing to himself and a 
benefit to society.” 

Here we think Mr. James, in degree, con- 
founds an over-refined and a very extended 
education,—two things completely distinct. 
The means of acquiring practical knowledge 
in any quantity may safely be offered to all— 
the operative will not be one whit the worse 
workman for being able to understand the 
geometrical principles of the figures he is 
forming, or the nature of the mechanical 
powers he is using. 

Two points are stated by Mr. James as 
essential to a good system of national educa- 
tion. We have so often urged the necessity 
of their adoption, that it will be suflicient to 
quote them. 

“Ist. It is not only necessary that a Govern- 
ment should provide for, and organize the 
schools, but also that it should strictly, and upon 
mature deliberation, lay down the system, and 
define the objects of instruction. ; 

“2ndly. It is also necessary that the persons 
intended to act as schoolmasters in the public 
schools, should be regularly educated, and should 
submit both to severe examination respecting 
their intellectual capabilities, and to a minute 
investigation regarding moral principles.” 

The general system of instruction appears 
to vary little throughout Germany. The ob- 
jects of education in the Protestant Volk- 
schulen at Frankfort, may be regarded as a 
model of the rest :— 

* In the three Primary Schools—The Christian 
religion, reading, writing, the German language, 
arithmetic, singing, female works, and gymnas- 
tics. 

“In the Middle School—The objects of in- 
struction are, religion, reading, writing, history, 
geography, natural history, natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, and singing ; and 
it will be at once apparent, that, in this school, 
the knowledge communicated is infinitely more 
extended in its nature, as well as higher in de- 
gree, than that afforded by the primary schools. 
Many new branches of science are taught, and 
all are taught much more profoundly than in 
the lower schools. The number of hours weekly 
devoted to study is the same in both institutions 
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—the younger classes receiving twenty-six, the 
elder twenty-eight hours of instruction in the 
week.” 

We must not, however, neglect the Mus- 
ter, or model school, which must form a 
part of every judicious system :— 

“The Muster or Model School carries the scho- 
lar considerably higher in pursuit of knowledge 
than the middle school undertakes to do. The 
objects of instruction are, religion, the German 
and French languages, history, geography, tech- 
nology, natural history, natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, 
singing, and the exercise of the understanding, 
(verstandes uebung,) an excellent part of the 
system seldom omitted in German schools. The 
school money is higher in amount than that re- 
quired in the middle school, being forty florins 
(3/. 6s. 8d.) for each scholar ; but the salaries of 
the masters are higher also.” 

The statistics of education vary in the 
different states, and we have not the means 
of comparing the proportional amount of stu- 
dents to the population in Germany, to the 
ratio in England, with any degree of accu- 
racy. The little state of Nassau is that in 
which most provision is made for public in- 
struction :— 

“The Duchy of Nassau contains, as near as 
possible, 1735 English square miles, with a po- 
pulation of 362,652 souls, the younger part of 
whom are instructed by 850 masters, in 680 pri- 
mary schools. These 680 schools received, dur- 
ing the year 1833, the immense number of 
66,535 scholars, while about 500 youths were 
educated in the higher Government establish- 
ments, and a considerable number in the private 
schools of Nassau, amongst which are some of 
the best in Germany. This gives an average of 
rather more than one scholar to six of the popu- 
lation, 77 to each teacher, and 98 to each schocl.” 

The first point, the establishment of a uni- 
form system, is of more apparent, but less 
real importance, than the securing a good 
supply of schoolmasters. On this head, we 
have frequently spoken our sad conviction, 
that a prompt interference on the part of 
government is necessary. At Wurtemberg, 
there is a seminary for the education of 
schoolmasters, which seems to be conducted 
on sound principles. 

“The candidates for the post of schoolmaster 
are not permitted to enter the seminary before 
they have reached seventeen years of age; nor 
does their education for that most responsible 
situation, nor the proofs of their capability for it, 
begin at their entrance into the Normal school. 
Long before that period they must give notice of 
their intention to devote themselves tosuch pur- 
suits, and must undergo a previous preparation of 
two years ere they are allowed to enter the se- 
minary. I do not know whether this be demand- 
ing too much, but the result is, at all events, 
good—so much so, indeed, that the Jews of 
Wurtemberg voluntarily educate theirschoolmas- 
ters in the Protestant seminary, submit to its re- 
gulations, and have petitioned that their schools 
may be examined and superintended by the Pro- 
testant school inspectors.” 

For the preparation of a judicious system 
of national education, Mr. James proposes, 
that a commission should be issued to con- 
stitute a Board of Public Instruction, and he 
enters into details respecting its construction 
and management, some of which are excel- 
lent, and others, we think, injudicious. To 
the latter class belongs the suggestion, that 
places at the board might conveniently be 
made honorary rewards for meritorious lite- 
rary men. A more mischievous suggestion 
could not, we think, be made ;—places at 





such a board should be given for knowledge 
of the business of education, and for nothing 
else. If any other principle be adopted, the 
board would quickly degenerate into a job, 
and office, in it or under it, be bestowed 
on the flatterers of the powerful, or the 
fettered slaves of a party. Mr. James, in- 
deed, says— 

“ The works of literary men, and their claims 
upon the public, are before the world; and, 
though the popular taste be not good enough to 
produce a large sale of useful and laborious 
works, yet the public judgment is almost without 
fault in deciding on what is deserving of reward. 
This being the case—looking to the present state 
of England, to its future progress, and to the 
power of the press—I am not too bold when I 
declare that it is next to impossible that any re- 
compenses assigned by the public for literary ef. 
forts, should be bestowed unjustly by those ap- 
pointed to dispense them. I say not only that 
no man would dare to give them corruptly, but 
that few men would dare to receive them—and 
woe to those who did.” 

The world, we fear, has not yet reached 
the point where public opinion will be so 
uniformly correct in its decisions, and where 
its expression will claim and receive such 
deference. We fear, that hundreds might 
be found at the present day, each ready to 
seize a place for which he is notoriously un- 
qualified, and ready to console himself for 
unpopularity with the old miser’s comfort— 

Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in are4, 

We have gone lightly over the principal 
topics to which Mr. James has called our at- 
tention. His work is one that deserves to 
be diligently considered by all who feel an 
interest in this important question. We 
differ from him, indeed, on many points, 
which it is now unnecessary to specify, as 
there is every probability of our being soon 
obliged to return to the subject. 





One in a Thousand ; or the Days of Henri 
Quatre. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Long- 
man & Co, 

Mr. James has chosen a very animated 

period of history for the subject of his new 

romance, and has faithfully preserved the 
costume and manners of the period, but his 
portraitures of character are those of a histo- 
rian, rather thana novelist ; they want vigour, 
and they want individuality. He ventures 
not to depict any stern Burley, or enthusias- 
tic Macbriar, among the persecuted Hugue- 
nots; nor any inflexible Claverhouse, or savage 

Dalzel, among the Leaguers. His heroes 

do not surpass the Mortons and Evandales 

of Sir Walter Scott; similar characters might 
be found in any country and at any age. 

His plot, however, is at once simple and in- 

genious, and very well managed, and there 

are some graphic descriptions of French 
scenery, which prove Mr. James to be an 
admirer and careful observer of nature. 





Gilbert Gurney. By the Author of ‘ Sayings 
and Doings.’ 3 vols. Whittaker. 
Gilbert Gurney had our good word long 
since ; and the chapters which have appeared 
from time to time in the New Monthly must 
have secured for him a welcome from the 
public. Our pleasant duty, therefore, on 
this occasion, will be best executed by letting 
him speak for himself. There are a dozen 
scenes which it has perplexed us to decide 
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between, but Sir Timothy Dod has carried 
it. It may, perhaps, be well to premise, that 
Gilbert had fallen into “ good company” at 
Richmond, and there met with the merry 
mad fellow who figures in the following 
chapter, and who had undertaken to row 
him to Teddington, whither he was bound. 


“ ¢T wish,’ said my friend, as he plied the oar, | 


‘that we had stayed a little longer at Richmond. 
I think one more bottle of claret, @é/c-a-téte, 
would have been vastly agreeable.’ 

“*T should not have disliked it myself.’ said 
I. ‘Is it impossible to repair the mischief ?— is 
there no agreeable retreat on these shores, in 
which we may solace ourselves for our impru- 
dence ?” 

“*No,’ said my friend: ‘ the Eel-pie House 
is a wretched hole—the inns at Twickenham are 
all inland—there is nothing marine short of the 
Toy, and we are to part long before I reach that 
much-loved spot.’ 

“* Then,’ said I, * we must make up our minds 
to the evil, and bear it as well as we can.” 

* At this moment we were under the bank of 
a beautiful garden, upon which opened a spa- 
cious bow-windowed dinner-room, flanked by an 
extensive conservatory. Within the circle of 
the window was placed a table, whereon stood 
bottles and decanters, rising, as it were, from 
amidst a cornucopia of the choicest fruits, 
Around this table were seated a highly respect- 
able family ; a portly gentleman, whose cheeks 
and chin gave ample evidence that such refee- 
tions were * his custom always in the afternoon,’ 
and near him a lady, evidently his better, if not 
his larger half—on either side bloomed two 
young creatures, unquestionably the daughters 
of the well-fed pair. Our appearance, although 
the lawn was some twenty or thirty yards in 
depth, had caught their attention, as their re- 
spective forms and figures had attracted our 
notice. 

“* There,’ said I,* this scene is exhibited to 
us by our evil genius, to tantalize us with the 
prospect we may not enjoy.’ 

“* You are wrong,’ said Daly, * quite wrong 
—be quiet—beautiful girls, cool wine, and 
agreeable society, are worth making a dash for. 
Those girls will we become acquainted with— 
that society will we joiu—those wines will we 
imbibe.’ 

* © Do you know them ?’ said I. 

“ *Never saw them by any chance in my life,’ 
said Daly ; ‘but here goes—the thing is settled 
—arranged—done. Have you a pocket-hook 
and a pencil about you? if you have, lend them 
to me; say nothing, and T will manage the rest. 
Assent to all I assert, and stay in the boat till 
we are invited to partake of the collation.’ 

“* But, my dear Sir,’ said I— — 

“*Mum,’ said Daly, at the same moment 
pulling the head of his fanny * chock block,’ 
as the sailors say, into the bank of the 
upon whose velvet surface he jumped 











th the 
activity of an opera-dancer. I sat in amaze- 





ment, doubting what he was about to do, and 
what I should do myself. The first thing I saw, 
was my friend pacing in measured steps along 
the front of the terrace. He then aflected to 
write down something in my hook—then he 
stopped—traised his hand to his eves, as if to 
make an horizon in order to obtain a level— 
then noted something more—and then began to 
pace the ground afresh, 

“* Bring the staff out of the boat,’ said he 
to me, with an air of command, which was so 
extremely well assumed that I scarcely knew 
whether he were in joke or in est. I obeved 
and landed with the staff. Without any further 
ceremony, he stuck the pole into the lawn, a 
measure which, as he whispered to me, while in 
the act of taking it, he felt assured would bring 
things to a crisis, 








UT 








“ Sure enough, after a certain ringing of the 


dinner-room bell, which we heard, and which 
conveyed to Daly’s mind a conviction that he 
had created a sensation, a butler, bien poudré, in 
a blue coat, white waistcoat, and black et ceteras, 
followed at a properly-graduated distance by a 
strapping footman, in a blue and scarlet livery, 
were seen approaching. I thought the next step 
would be our sudden and unceremonious expul- 
sion from the Eden we had trespassed upon—not 
so my friend, who continued pacing, and mea- 
suring, and * jotting down,’ until the minister for 
the home department was at his elbow. 

“*T beg your pardon, gentlemen,’ said the 
butler * but—my master’s compliments, begs to 
know what your pleasure here is—it is not usual 
for strangers to land—and 

* Exactly like the man in the boat, Sir,’ said 
Daly, * only quite the reverse. I am not here 
for pleasure—business calls me here—duty, Sir 
—duty. Here, Mr. Higgins, carry the stat? to 
that stump.’ 

* These words were addressed to me, and I, 
completely infutuated—fascinated, like the bird 
by the rattle-snake—did as I was told, not dar- 
ing to rebel, lest a dénouement might ensue, 
which would éelater in our being jointly and 
severally kicked into the river, in which case, 
from the very little, or rather the very great 
deal, which I had seen of my companion during 
our short acquaintance, I felt perfectly certain 
that J should sink, and he would swim, and that 





while I was floundering in all the agonies of 


ignominy and disgrace, he would be capering 
and flourishing with the two pretty girls in the 
dining-room, laying all the blame of the affair 
upon my most incompetent shoulders, and crack- 
ing his jokes upon the tyro who had so blunder- 
ingly botched the business. 

“ The butler, who found that he made very 
little impression upon Daly, seemed inclined to 
come at me, which, as I had not the slightest 
idea of the game my companion was playing, 
nor the faintest notion what he expected to be 
the result, alarmed me considerably. Daly was 
too much on the alert however, to permit me to 


| be cross-questioned, 


“ ¢Sir,’ said he to the butler, * present my 
compliments to your master, and make my 
humble apologies for the liberty [ am obliged 
to take. [Iam the Acting Deputy Assistant Sure 
vevor of the Grand Junction Paddington Canal 
Company, and an Act of Parliament is just 
about to be applied for, to construct and cut a 
branch from the basin at Brentford, into the 
river Thames, near this point. <A great deal 
depends upon my decision as to the line it will 
take, wend I should not have ventured to land 
without apprizing your ster of my business, 
but that no time is to be lost, inasmuch as my 
plan for the cut must be ready for the committee 
to-morrow.’ 

*¢Cut a canal through my master’s greunds, 
Sir? said the butler. 

** Right through,’ said Daly, poking the fore- 
finger of his right hand very nexrly into the 
butler’s left eve; * and what [ am now so par- 
ticular about is, | am most anxious that the line 
should not take down the corner of the con- 
servatory.” 

“© Dear me, Sir,’ said the man, ‘ my mistress 
would go mad at the very thought of such a 
thir Will you just wait, Sir, while I speak to 
Sir Timothy 7 

“*Coertainly,’ said he, Sand assure him— 
assure Sir ‘Timothy—that [ will do all I ean to 
preserve the clevation of his mansion; for, as it 
all depends upon my opinion, [ shall of course 
be extremely scrupulous | 
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how I decide.’ 

“¢T am sure, Sir,’ said the astounded and 
mollified butler, ‘Sir Timothy will be greatly 
obliged to you. I'll be back directly, Sir.’ 

“Saying which the butler returned to the 
house, and giving a significant look to the strap- 








ping footman, with the grenadier shoulders and 


balustrade legs, which seemed to imply that he 
need not kick us into the water till he had con- 
sulted his master, the fellow followed him, which 
afforded me an opportunity of asking my volatile 
friend what the deuce he was at. 

* ¢ Leave me alone,’ said he— 

Women and wine compare so well, 

They run in a perfect parallel. 
I am the Company’s acting Deputy Assistant 
Surveyor, and having surveyed this company, I 
mean to be made a participator in those good 
things of which they seem to be in full posses- 
sion. * * Who knows but we may make an 
agreeable and permanent acquaintance with this 
interesting family !” 

“* But,’ said I, * you don’t even know their 
name.’ 

“* You are in error, replied Daly, ‘ the man’s 
name is known to me.” 

“*Then perhaps you are known to him,’ 
said I, 

* ¢'That is a non sequitur,’ said Daly; ‘T knew 
nothing of him before I landed here—now I am 
au fait—my friend in the powder and sticking- 
plasters calls his master Sir Timothy. There 
are hundreds of Sir Timothies; but what do I 
do upon hearing this little distinctive appella- 
tion, but glance my eye to the livery button of 
the lacquey—and what do I see there ? a ser- 
pent issuing from and piercing a garb or gerb. 
The crest is unique—ergo, my new acquaint- 
ance is neither more nor less than Sir Timothy 
Dod.’ ¢ * ® 

* ¢ Here, however, comes Sir Timothy himself. 
You are my clerk—keep the staff and the joke 
up, and you shall be repaid with some of Tim’s 
very best Lafitte, or I’m an ass.’ 

** Good day, Sir,’ said Sir Timothy, some- 
what warmed with the intelligence given him 
by the butler, and the exertion of trotting him- 
self across his lawn. * My servant tells me that 
you are here for the purpose of deciding upon 
the line of some new branch of the Paddington 
Canal ;—it is very extraordinary I never should 
have heard of it!’ 

** You ought, Sir Timothy,’ said Daly, ‘to 
have been apprised of it. Do you understand 
much of ground-plans, Sir Timothy ?” 

**No, Sir; very little indeed,’ replied the 
worthy Knight. 

“*So much the better, I heard Daly dis- 
tinctly say, for he could not resist an impulse. 
‘If you will just cast your eye over this paper, 
I will endeavour to explain, Sir. A, there you 
see :—A is your house, Sir Timothy; B is the 
conservatory ; C is the river,—that perhaps you 
will think strange ”” 

* * No, Sir,’ said Sir Timothy, * not at all.’ 

“+ Then, Sir, D, E, F, and G are the points, 
from which I take the direct line from the 
bridge at Brentford ; and thus you perceive, by 
continuing that line to the corner of Twicken- 
ham churchyard, where the embouchure is to 
be 








“*'The what, Sir?’ said Sir Timothy. 

“©The mouth, Sir.—the entrance to the new 
branch, the canal will clip your conservatory 
diagonally to the extent of about eighteen feet 
six inches, and leave it deprived of its original 
dimensions somewhat in the shape of a cocked- 
hat box. You see—so, Sir,—H, I, K.’ 

“*T give you my honour, Sir,’ said Sir 
Timothy, ‘such a thing would drive Lady Dod 
mad !” 

“*T] admit it would be a dreadful cut,’ said 
Daly; ‘and then the noise of the bargemen, 
and the barge-horses close under the windows, 
—clanking chains,—horrible oaths,—disgusting 
language———’ 

* * My daughters’ bed-rooms are at that end 
of the house,’ said Sir Timothy. ‘ What am I 
to do, Sir? What interest can I make ? Are the 
magistrates—are the——’ 
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“ *No, Sir,’ said Daly, with a face of the most 
imperturbable gravity ; ‘all that would be per- 
fectly unavailing. The decision as to the line 
rests entirely with me; and, as I said to Mr. 
Higgins, my assistant,—Higgins,’ continued he, 
calling me to him, ‘let me present you to Sir 
Timothy Dod,—I said to Higgins, what a pity 
it would be to disturb the Dods,—what a cut at 
their comforts;—it goes against my heart to 
send in the plan, but the line is so decidedly the 
shortest. ‘ Ah, Sir!* says Higgins to me, with a 
deep sigh, ‘I assure you,’—‘ but do consider the 
conservatory.’ 

* ¢T'm sure, Sir,’ said Sir Timothy, extending 
his hand to me, ‘I feel very grateful for your 
kindness. It would indeed be a sad thing; and 
must the decision be made so soon ?” 

“* Immediately, Sir,’ said Daly: * but we are 
keeping you out here in the open air without 
your hat. I am afraid, Sir, you may catch cold.’ 

“*QOh, no, Siz,’ said Sir Timothy ; ‘don’t 
mind that. Perhaps, gentlemen, you would do 
me the kindness to walk in. The servants shall 
take care of your boat. I will introduce you to 
Lady Dod,,she must try what her influence can 
effect, and I am sure you have the disposition to 
serve us. Here, Philip, James, George, some of 
you, come and make this boat fast, and stay 
down by her while the gentlemen stop. Let me 
show you the way, gentlemen.’ 

“T never shall forget the look which Daly gave 
me as we followed the respectable knight to his 
lady and family,—the triumphant chuckle of his 
countenance, the daring laugh in his eves; while 
I, who only saw in the success of the design 
the beginning of a signal defeat, scarce knew 
whether I was walking on my head or my heels: 
resistance or remonstrance was equally vain 
under the circumstances, and in a few minutes 
we found ourselves in the presence of Lady Dod 
and her daughters, breathing an atmosphere re- 
dolent with the fumes of the departed dinner, 
and the still remaining fruit and wine. I never 
was so abashed in my life. My friend, on the 
contrary, seemed perfectly at home; and, placing 
himself beside her Ladyship, made a sign for me 
to occupy a vacant seat between the young ladies, 
Never did I see two more lovely girls. * * * 

“Fanny Dod a blonde with melting blue eyes, 
and a pair of lips that, spite of my feigned oc- 
cupation, I could not help gazing at in a manner 
of which I believe I ought to have been very 
much ashamed. The young witches soon saw 
the effect of their fascination, and I could per- 
ceive in the sparkle of Augusta’s brilliant orbs, 
and the intellectual, but saucy expression of her 
playful mouth, that they triumphed in * astonish- 
ing a native,’ even in the shape of an acting de- 
puty assistant surveyor’s clerk. 

“ The courtesy of Sir Timothy, the sweetness 
of my Lady, and the constrained fun of the 
girls, were, I admit, when I recovered my com- 
posure in some degree, a great treat; while 
Daly, ‘ helping himself and passing the bottle’ 
to me, kept up a fire of conversation, which, if 
the senior Dods had known anything of the 
world, would have convinced them in ten minutes 
that the part of acting deputy assistant measurer 
was an assumed one. It certainly was a sight 
to see the respectable lady of the house pleading 
the cause of her conservatory, and piling the 
choicest fruits upon the plate of the arbiter of 
her destinies, while Fanny’s civilities to me were 
displayed with equal zeal and far superior grace. 
I would have given the world to have owned 
the truth; and I am sure, if we had done so, 
we should not have been the worse received; 
for, independently of the excellence of the joke 
and the impudence of the proceeding, the relief 
which would have been afforded to the minds of 
the whole Doddery would have ensured us their 
eternal favour and affection. 

* Daly having finished the claret, and taken 
a last ‘stopper over all,’ (as the sailors say), of 





sherry, gave me the signal for departure. I, too 
gladly took the hint, and drew back my chair. 
Fanny looked as if she thought we were in a 
hurry ; however, it was getting late, and my 
master had some distance to pull. We accord- 
ingly rose and prepared to take leave. I bowed 
my adieu to the girls, and shook hands with 
Fanny, at which I saw Augusta toss back her 
head and throw up her sparkling eyes, as much 
as to say, ‘ Well, Fanny!’ meaning exactly the 
reverse. I bowed low to my Lady Dod, and Sir 
Timothy attended us to our boat.” 

We would willingly have prolonged the 
reader's acquaintance with the Deputy As- 
sistant Surveyor, and had a strong desire to 
introduce him to the little family party at 
Duke Street, Manchester Square, after poor 
Daly had played off his last joke—that is, 
got married ;—but we cannot spare room, 
and must therefore content ourselves with 
recommending the reader, if he loves a right 
hearty laugh, to get the work itself. 





The Poetical Works of Milton. Edited by 
Sir E. Brydges, Bart. Vol. VI. Macrone. 
On the publication of the first volume of this 
series we gave it due welcome. The 
work is now completed in six small and 
elegant volumes, where printer, publisher, 
and illustrator, have done the impossible, to 
recommend Milton to a discerning public. 
There is somewhat in all this, to be sure, like 
making the ‘Tempest’ ‘go down” by help 
of new songs and scenery—giving Messrs. 
Grieve and Bishop as coadjutors to Shake- 
speare; but that sin lies at the door of those 
who exact, not those who furnish, such deco- 
rations. Paradise Lost must be set off with 
a tasty vignette, Comus emblazoned like a 
coach-panel, and the whole work might 
better want halfits letter-press, than its luxury 
of type and illustration. Poetry, to be made 
palatable in the drawing-rooms, had need, we 
suppose, be gilt like a pill, or it is thought to 
be as bitter to swallow. The polite public 
must quaff the well of English undefiled from 
a Portland vase, or they get a fit of the 
hydrophobia. To Mr. Turner, especially, 
Milton must feel himself under many obliga- 
tions for bringing him into favour: illustra- 
tions so attractive cannot but overcome the 
repulsiveness to such readers of exalted 
poetry. For our own small peculiar, we do 
think the artist might employ his genius in 
nobler creations than such pretty little phan- 
tasmagoria; and Milton, to us, hardly re- 
quires, like Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
such a deal of embellishment: but certainly, 
if over-excellent works must be garnished in 
this way to make them endurable, and great 
artists will condescend to the function, 
we know not into whose hands we cculd 
better commend such an author. The vig- 
nette to Lycidas, ‘St. Michael’s Mount, with 
a Shipwreck,’ is as fanciful a piece of sub- 
limity as the four elements in confusion can 
render it. We doubt whether, on the strength 
of these illustrations, Milton may not become 
almost as popular as Robert Montgomery. 
With respect to the patriarchal editor of 
the work, we congratulate him on having 
thus fulfilled, so much to the profit of his 
own fame, an enterprise the most arduous of 
its kind, save one, in English literature. How 
glorious to have linked his memory with an- 
other that must be immortal! What a crest 


to his literary escutcheon! This, perhaps, is 
after all his highest claim to nobility. He 








has performed his task with an enthusiasm 
which almost ever secures success. Through- 
out a great part we find the stamp of an en- 
lightened taste and enlarged mind; rarely, 
in his criticisms too much relish of the last 
age, or the present, but more of the Miltonian 
itself. This kindredness of spirit is the key 
to all true criticism. He has selected with 
diligence and discernment the materials of 
his commentary from preceding annotators, 
supplying what the somewhat too collegiate 
taste, even of ‘I’, Warton, left defective, by his 
own freer and more fervid appreciation of 
our great modern Classic’s poetry. 

We have here spoken of the merits of this 
edition as a whole: but should, of course, be 
obliged to temper our praise if we descended 
into particulars. Certain of the opinions 
given out by Sir E. Brydges seem to us as 
unsound as they are singular. Thus, for in- 
stance, we conceive the editor to speak from 
anything but the tripod of criticism, when he 
utters such a wild oracle as this: “ Others 
[beside Milton] might have written the 
Allegro and Pensieroso”! Pray who are 
these others? Be there any Miltons un- 
known, to whom Sir Egerton could introduce 
us? So very much do we differ on this head 
from the tasteful Baronet, that even though 
there is one higher name than Milton in 
poetry, we think even he could not have 
written as wonderful things in their kind. 
Perhaps the error may have arisen from Sir 
Egerton having a sense less clear of imagina- 
tive beauty, as compared with his perception 
of moral : this struck us at times as his tender 
point. Now we are for giving their full 
honour to all the faculties, as indirect gifts 
of the spirit of God. 

Again, no few readers of any judgment, 
we think, would demur to our editor’s sen- 
tence on the ‘Ode to the Nativity.” That 
there are strains almost worthy of “* Heaven's 
deep organ” breathed forth in this poem, 
alternately the blazoning as it were of the 
arch-angelic trump and echoes of cherubic 
sweetness, we acknowledge: notwithstanding 
which it is our opinion, that the ode generally 
is written in the apprenticeship of inspiration. 
There is a freshman air, if we may so call it, 
about the metre and much of the imagery— 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fixt in steadfast gaze, &c. 
Now, we submit that no such approach to 
theme-ingenuity of conceit and sing-song can 
be pointed out in the ‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Pensie- 
roso.’ To us it appears that Milton's divine 
genius was yet in its own “ nativity.” 

With respect to the Sonnets, we think 
scarce sufficient justice is done to the first. 
Sir Egerton affirms that “ the nightingale is 
a common theme of poets, and has been often 
better sung.” We might inquire as above, 
where is this tribe of warblers to whom 
Milton is such a shallow cuckoo? How 
many other sonnets on the nightingale would 
smelt down into such a golden line as this?— 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day. 
Or how “ often” do their bubbles roll forth in 
such a stream of melody as the following?— 


O if Jove’s will 
Have linked that amorous power to thy soft lay. 


Indeed, we own that to our ear the language 
of this whole sonnet is almost Italian for its 
liquid and perfect sweetness. Does the 
editor not observe a certain greatness of 
manner likewise about it, which alone would 
set the poem far above all sonnets, however 
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rich in the spangled style, or the sententious ? 
It seems as if in his apathetic opinion we 
here again detect a little want of the romantic 
sense, amidst so much of the moral. We 
cannot, indeed, defend the Tetrachordon 
Sonnets on the same score, though we would 
not surrender them for all ever warbled by 
Charlotte Smith, who is, perhaps, one of the 
nightingale sonneteers alluded to. The sa- 
turnine attempt at humour in these two 
sonnets is beyond description characteristic. 
Against Sir Egerton’s favourite Nineteenth 
we have nothing to say, but that it is a step 
to the sublimity of the Twenty-second. This 
we think by far the loftiest strain of moral 

athos in these poems : grandeur of soul and 
Canllty of spirit, fortitude and resignation, 
are here so eloquent as to make us exclaim 
—Surely this is he upon whose struggles with 
misfortune angels themselves look down in 
admiration ! 

We are glad to find that Sir Egerton does 
not give in to the taste now so fashionable 
among literary coxcombs, who are for ever 
setting up Milton’s second epic against his 
first. ‘This they do merely to make barren 
auditors stare, and stand agape at them as 
original thinkers. ‘The editor is far above 
this puny ambition, and piggish love of run- 
ning counter to mankind. We conceive 
that pietists should prefer the Regained, and 
others, fatigued with hosanna-ing its prede- 
cessor, should join in the paradoxical chorus 
above mentioned. But though a work of 
deep human and spiritual interest, as well as 
much poetic beauty, nothing save a blind or 
fickle enthusiasm could for a moment com- 
pare it with Paradise Lost. It is a still and 
sanctimonious chapel, with a bright cross in 
it for salutation; while the other is a prodi- 
gious temple, its very site too sublime for 
common access, and its dome half above the 
skies. 

Another laudable deed of the editor, we 
esteem his rebellion against that despot of 
modern criticism, Dr. Johnson. This very 
powerful, though unpoetical writer, had full 
licence to be as mistaken as he pleased, but 
not to be malignant. 

Let us now advert to a few minor points 
of this work, weil satisfied that a lover of 
Milton, so disinterested as the present editor, 
will rejoice in the smallest ray of light being 
thrown upon his text, even though it should 
arise from collision. 

First, we beg leave to suggest that a more 
legitimate note might be given upon line 471 
of Samson Agonistes, than that adopted from 
Todd. Speaking of Dagon’s discomfit, to 
“blank his worshippers,’ must, we appre- 
hend, mean to put them out of countenance, 
make them look white, or blank. It cannot 
properly stand for confound ; Milton would 
never have tautologized as Todd would, in 
this manner— 

And with confusion confound his worshippers. 

Todd's parallel line from Hamlet, brought 
to abut his interpretation, rather establishes 
ours : 

Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy. 

Here the face of joy is put out of counte- 
nance, or made blank, by opposition that 
disappoints expectancy. 

Again, on the point of Samson’s allusion 
to heathen mythology, we think Milton’s 
part might have been taken with some justice 
against said Todd and other commentators. 

or though a Gentile would scarce illustrate 





from the Jewish religion, as one so little 
known, a Jew might well illustrate from the 
Gentile, which was almost everywhere heard 
of. Besides, when Samson glances at the 
story of Tantalus, he plainly calls it a “ Gen- 
tile parable”; and the other allusion is, we 
submit, rather his general sketch of an en- 
chantress, though drawn by the author from 
Circe. We wish Milton were equally defen- 
sible in all his heathen passages. 

A note on the celebrated obscurity, 
‘* Heaven ruining from heaven,” should have 
been supplied. ‘ Ruining” is here an Ita- 
lianism : two examples of it in the above 
sense are afforded by the Inferno. 

Another note besides Newton's might have 
been given on verse last, stanza 1v., of the 
“ Nativity”; showing where Pope commit- 
ted one of his grand larcenies. ‘The famous 
line 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire, 
is to be found in the verse stated.+ 

Yet another note seems wanting to sonnet 
xx. We have known classic and intelligent 
readers mistake, in our opinion, the sense of — 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 
This does not mean, as often thought, he 
who can spare time to interpose delights often, 
but—he who can be sparing to interpose them, 
who interposes them zot often, is wise. 

In the spirit epilogue to Comus we believe 
“ cedar’d alleys” is a more fastidious reading 
than faithful. As to us (though not Lon- 
doners) we much prefer “ cedarn alleys,” 
both for what we think its music and authen- 
ticity. Milton, we opine, would never have 
consented to sacrifice a sweet syllable through 
dread of a west-end sneer. He is one in 
whose verse a cockneyism sounds more ele- 
vated than the finest court-word in the speech 
of a king. 

Many other points remain for suggestion 
and discussion. But the sandy hour has 
crumbled away, and we have but a grain of 
time to conclude in. Whatever oversights 
are to be discerned in this work, do not im- 
pair the general character we have given of 
it; for such blemishes would perhaps remain 
though Milton himself were editor. We can 
recommend it with an unstretched conscience 
as the best, as well as the prettiest, edition of 
this poet, that could adorn the boudoir and 
drawing-room table. 





Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons, from the Year 1830 to the close of 
1835. By One of No Party. 

(Third Notice.) 

We now conclude our Gallery of Literary 

Senators. It would have been easy to extend 

it, by including portraits of the occasional 

contributors to Magazines and Annuals; 
and, still more pleasantly, by a notice of such 
literary men as were distinguished in the 

House, prior to the passing of the Reform 

Bill, including Macaulay, Croker, Jefirey, 

and others; but we recommend those who 

are interested in the subject to refer to the 
volume. Our notice has necessarily been 
of an exclusive character :—the work itself 
is more varied, and of course more pleasant. 

The scenes in the House especially may 

amuse our country readers, and fortunately, 

they are not always reported in the daily 

papers . 





t See also ‘ Reasons of Church Government,’ p. 61, 
for a yet more verbatim original of the plagiary. 





Richard Lalor Shiel. 

“ Among the Irish members, Mr. Shiel ranks 
next to Mr. O’Connell, both in talents and in- 
fluence. He is in person a man of very dimi- 
nutive stature. He is much below the middle 
size. His face is proportionably small. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair black. His eyes 
are dark and piercing, and his whole meaneess 
indicates the quickness and hastiness whic 
are the most prominent qualities in his charac. 
ter. His features‘are deficient in regularity, but 
are by no means unpleasant. His chin slightly 
protrudes. In his dress he is careless. His linen 
is not of the finest manufacture for which his 
country is distinguished, nor can his washer- 
woman’s bills be any very serious item in his 
weekly expenditure. ‘There was more truth 
than was generally supposed in the statement of 
the Standard, that he went as one of the depu- 
tation to the King to present the answer of the 
Commons to his Majesty’s most gracious address 
at the opening of the present Parliament,—with 
a shirt by no means remarkable for its cleanness, 
and in clothes which had seen better days, but 
which, even when they came from the hands of 
the tailor, were by no means, either as to cut or 
colour, particularly appropriate for the presence 
of royalty. These are not the Standard’s words, 
but they embody the facts contained in the state- 
ment of that journal ; and that statement I can 
confirm from my own personal observation on 
the occasion in question. I take the secret of the 
thing to be, that the address being presented on 
a Saturday,—that, as Dr. Johnson would have 
said, was not ‘clean-shirt day’ with Mr. Shiel. 
His dress on that occasion was exactly the same 
in every respect as it usually is, namely,a black 
silk handkerchief, tied very carelessly around 
his neck, a brown coat, with dark vest and pane 
taloons, 

* Mr. Shiel is a man of superior talents, and 
of considerable genius. There are few men in 
the House who confine themselves more strictly 
to the subject of debate. His ideas are always 
good, often striking and brilliant. His language 
is at once eloquent and forcible. His sentences 
are remarkable for their brevity; but so full is 
his mind of ideas, that almost every sentence, 
however short, contains one. He has a fine 
imagination, and when he gives loose reins to it, 
his diction is glowing and poetical. He is always 
listened to with great attention. He is liked by 
all parties in the house. He is of a kindly and 
liberal disposition. He never indulges in per- 
sonalities, and is not often the object of vitupera- 
tion on the part of the Tories. He has a high 
sense of honour ; but isso careful not to trans- 
gress the bounds of gentlemanly language him- 
self, when dealing with an opponent, that he 
hardly ever gets into a personal quarrel. The 
only one I recollect his having got into was with 
Lord Althorp, in the instance I have referred to 
in speaking of Col. Leith Hay. And that was 
with him a matter of necessity, not of choice, 
Iie only intimated that he would hold his lords 
ship responsible for the imputation, when the 
latter refused to give up the name of the person 
on whose information he grounded the charge. 

“ Mr. Shiel, though an effective, is a most awk- 
ward speaker. His utterance is more rapid than 
that of any other member in the house. He 
speaks with such amazing rapidity, that the most 
expert reporter in the gallery is unable to follow 
him. Hence, when he is anxious to be reported 
at length, he is obliged to write out his own 
speeches, and send a copy to the office of one of 
the leading newspapers, from which the other 
journals procure slips when put in types. For- 
merly, he used to write out his speeches before- 
hand, and carry them with him in his pocket 
wherever he went to speak ; but having some 
years since given a copy of his speech to the 
proprietors of an evening paper some hours be- 
fore the time appointed for the delivery of it, 
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and the clamour and uproar of the meeting at 
which it was to have been delivered—it was a 
meeting in favour of the Catholic Claims, held 
in 1829, on Penenden Heath—being so great as 
to prevent his proceeding, while the Journal in 
question represented him as having ‘spoken his 
speech,’ and gave four or five columns of matter 
as his, of which he never uttered a word,—Mr. 
Shiel, ever since this ‘ untoward occurrence,’ has 
not only never given his speech to any reporter 
until the actual delivery of it, but does not until 
then write it out for the use of the newspapers. 

“ Mr. Shiel does not speak often. Mr. O’Con- 
nell makes at least twenty speeches for his one. 
Mr. Shiel writes out at full length, and commits 
to memory, all his speeches on important ques- 
tions. He hardly ever attempts extempore speak- 
ing. Iam surprised at his want of confidence 
in this respect. Judging from the only specimen 
I ever heard of his extempore speaking, I should 
conclude his fame would not suffer were he often 
to get up on the spur of the moment. The 
speech I refer to was one of some length. It 
was in the middle of last session, in reply to one 
of Sir Robert Inglis, in which that right honour- 
able Baronet charged the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers with having, by voting for the affirmative 
of the church property Appropriation Question, 
violated the oaths they took on entering Parlia- 
ment not to do any thing hostile to the interests 
of the Church of England, as by law established. 
A happier or more powerful speech I have sel- 
dom heard. His indignation at the charge was 
80 great, that he could not, notwithstanding his 
diffidence as to his qualifications for extempore 
speaking, confine it to his own bosom. 

“When Mr. Shiel is going to speak he does 
not rise, like any other member, but literally 
leaps or jumps off his seat on the floor, as if about 
to run out of the house. The fact is, he is quite 
the creature of impulse. Every thing he does, 
he does in as great haste as if it were a life and 
death affair. His motions when addressing the 
House are quite mercurial. Not content with 
the most redundant gesture, in so far as his arms 
are concerned, he sometimes bends his body to 
such a degree, that you are sometimes not with- 
out fears he may lose his equilibrium, and fall, 
head-foremost prostrate on the floor. At other 
times, he advances to the table, gives three or 
four lusty strokes on the box, and then suddenly 
retreats backwards four or five steps. In a few 
seconds, you see him, by another sudden bound, 
leaning over the table, and stretching out his 
neck, as if trying to reach some honourable 
member opposite,—his eye fixed on him, mean- 
while, with as great an intensity of gaze, as if he 
were determined to flash conviction on him by 
the piercing glances of his optics, should he fail 
to produce it by the words of his mouth. 

“Mr. Shiel’s articulation is very indistinct. 
This arises partly from the extraordinary rapidity 
of his delivery, but chiefly from the screeching 
tones of his voice, and the loud key at which he 
pitches it. His manner in this respect is unlike 
any thing I ever heard either in the house or 
elsewhere ; it is impossible, by words, to convey 
any adequate idea of it. His voice has often 
such an irregular effect, that you would think 
the sound came from between the wall and 
the ceiling opposite the place whence he ad- 
dresses the House. A stranger is, indeed, some- 
times apt to mistake him for a foreigner. An in- 
stance of this occurred last Session, when a gen- 
tleman in the gallery, who was not aware that 
Mr. Shiel was the person then speaking, and 
forgetting for the moment that none but natives 
of the United Kingdom were eligible to a scat 
in the house, innocently inquired of another 
gentleman, who was sitting next to him, whether 
that was not a foreigner who was then address- 
ing the House ? 

“Mr. Shiel is a man of very considerable lite- 
rary attainments. He has written various articles, 








which have been much admired, in the New 
Monthly Magazine, and other periodicals. To 
the New Monthly, when under the editorship of 
his friend, Mr. Thomas Campbell, he was a re- 
gular contributor for some years. The account 
of the proceedings of the deputation, of whom 
he was one, sent over to this country by the 
Roman Catholic Association of Dublin, and the 
‘Sketches of the Irish Bar, which appeared in 
the New Monthly some years since, were from 
his pen. He has also written several tragedies, 
in all of which there are many beautiful passages, 
glowing and burning with the poetic spirit ; but, 
asa whole, they are not admired, and conse- 
quently have not been successful. 

“Shiel is in the prime of life, his age being 
only forty-two. There is, therefore, reason to 
expect his reputation will rise still higher. It 
used to be said that Mr. O’Connell was jealous 
of him, fearing he might one day become his 
rival, and that consequently he did not regard 
him with any very friendly feelings. There 
never Was a more unfounded insinuation against 
Mr. O’Connell. He is one of Mr. Shiel’s greatest 
friends, and warmest admirers. There is not a 
man in the house, when Mr. Shiel speaks, more 
cordial or liberal in his cheers than Mr. O’Con- 
nell. The impression of each of these men is, 
that there is ample scope for all the talents, and 
patriotism, and exertions of both, in the present 
state of Ireland.” 

Henry L. Bulwer. 

“ VIe is the brother of Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, member for Lincoln, and author of 
‘Eugene Aram,’ &c. Mr. H. Bulwer himself 
also makes some pretensions to literary talent. 
These are chiefly grounded on his late work 
entitled ‘France—Social, Political, and Li- 
terary,’ which is undoubtedly one of consider- 
able merit. He is ardently attached to his bro- 
ther, and his brother is equally so towards 
him. I have sometimes seen this commendable 
feeling of fraternal regard get the better of the 
good taste of the member for Marylebone, by 
prompting him to pay compliments to his brother’s 
literary merits in public, which would have come 
witha much better grace from a more disinterested 
quarter. 

“Mr. H. L. Bulwer is a young man. He is 
only about thirty-five years of age. In person 
he is rather tall and handsome. His complexion 
is fair, and his hair of a dark shade, without 
being strictly speaking black. His features are 
regular, and the expression of his countenance 
intelligent, and, on the whole, pleasing. He has 
a good deal of conceit, about him. He is vain 
both of his person and intellect. He is foppish 
in his dress, and has too much of an aristocratic 
air in his manners. He is a man of fair talents, 
but nothing more. He does not speak often: 
and even then, unless the speech has been pre- 
viously prepared, but for a very short time. His 
voice is not powerful, but it is pleasant. His utter- 
ance is rapid, and an affected pronunciation some- 
times makes it difficult to hear him distinctly. 
He is not a man of any weight in the House ; 
whatever distinction he possesses, he owes, in a 
great measure, to his relationship to Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer.” 

Serjeant Talfourd. 

* Among the new Liberal members returned 
at the last election, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was 
by far the best known. I never knew a man 
enter Parliament concerning whom I had higher 
expectations. I had heard him speak repeatedly 
out of doors, and coupling that with his acknow- 
ledged literary attainments, and the burning 
enthusiasm with which he was known to cherish 
his principles, I was fully persuaded, in my own 
mind, that his first exhibition would dazzle and 
delight the House. The event proved I had 
made a miscalculation. ‘He made his début the 
night after Sir William Follett, to whose speech 
his was chiefly a reply. He spoke for about an 








hour, but did not, to any extent, gain the atten- 
tion of the House. Considerable noise, and great 
listlessness, prevailed all the time. In short, his 
début was a complete failure in so far as effect was 
concerned, though the speech was one of great 
eloquence and ability. There were many acci- 
dental circumstances, it is true, which operated 
against him. He was, in the first place, most 
unhappy in the time he chose for addressing the 
House. It was so early as six o’clock, an hour 
when no man of any note is ever expected to 
speak, and when, from the noise and confusion, 
caused by members entering the house, even the 
most popular and influential members could 
hardly insure attention. ‘Then, again, the house 
was remarkably thin at the time; and nothing 
can more seriously impair the effect of a good 
speech, than its delivery when the benches are 
empty. Lastly he pitched his voice in too low 
akey. He spoke no louder than he was accus- 
tomed to do in the courts of law, forgetting the 
house was six times as large, and the members 
diffused over eight or nine times the space ; for 
in courts of law, all the persons present are 
generally congregated within a few yards of the 
counsel. But besides these disadvantageous 
circumstances, there was something in the matter 
of the speech, which militated greatly against its 
enthusiastic, or even favourable reception. It 
was far too refined: it was one of the most ela- 
borate and philosophically reasoned I ever heard 
delived in the house. There were but few mem- 
bers who, even after the most close attention, 
would have been able to follow the speaker, and 
if once you lost the thread of his argument, the 
rest would have been in a great measure unin- 
telligible to you. It was exactly a speech of that 
nature, which ought to have been delivered ina 
quiet, snug room, to a dozen or so of the most 
philosophical men of the present day. In that 
case it would have been appreciated: the ad- 
miration of it by such an audience, would have 
known no bounds. 

“Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is poetical and elo- 
quent in the highest degree. His matter almost 
cloys one with its richness. In beautiful and 
appropriate imagery, he excels all men I ever 
heard speak :—I mean in the more carefully 
wrought passages when speaking on important 
questions. He is fond of introducing a great 
deal of scriptural phraseology into his speeches. 
In his maiden effort in Parliament, there was 
much of this. He talked of * quitting themselves 
like men,’ of being ‘ knit together in love,’ &c. 

“ His second, and, I believe, only other speech 
in the house, was in defence of the Municipal 
Corporation Bill. It was very short. It did not 
occupy above ten minutes in the delivery. It 
was much less refined than the other, and was 
delivered at a more suitable hour of the evening, 
and to a House in a more attentive mood. It 
consequently told with better effect. Still, the 
reception he met with on the occasion, was not 
at all equal to what would have been expected 
by those who have heard him in the courts of 
law. 

“In person Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is about 
the middle size, and well made. His hair is 
black, and his complexion very dark. His fea- 
tures are small, and his face round. He has the 
most piercing eyes I ever saw ; they have much 
of what lovers call a languishing expression about 
them. His face has altogether much of a soft 
and feminine appearance. He is a man of much 
kindness of heart, and much affability of manner. 
I question if there be a man of more culti- 
vated mind in the house. He is about forty 
years of age.” 

Thomas Wakley. 

“Mr. Wakley was well known to the public 
before his admission into the house. His fre- 
quent unsuccessful contests for Finsbury, the 
prominent part he has taken for years in the 
proceedings at the Radical meetings of the 
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metropolis, and his editorship of The Lancet, which 
he still conducts, and of The Ballot newspaper, 
which is now incorporated with The Examiner, 
have made his name familiar to all. In his 
political opinions he is of the Ultra-Radical 
school; but has not been nearly so violent in 
the expression of his sentiments, nor so obstinate 
and self-willed in the course of conduct he has 
pursued in the house, as was generally appre- 
hended. In fact, he has acted with a modera- 
tion, in consequence of yielding to the advice of 
others, rather than pursuing the bent of his own 
inclinations and acting according to the dictates 
of his own judgment, which has displeased a 
great many of his constituents, and given rise in 
their minds to suspicions that he is not the man 
they took him for. 

“Mr. Wakley is an excellent speaker, though 
he does not appear to the same advantage in the 
house as out of it. His voice possesses a fine 
musical tone, which he can modulate at pleasure. 
Sometimes he speaks a little too fast, but gene- 
rally his utterance is well-timed to the ear. He 
is always audible in every part of the house. 
The only speech of any length or importance he 
has yet made in Parliament, was in July last, 
for a remission of the sentence passed on the 
Dorchester labourers. And that was, in every 
point of view, a highly creditable effort; it was 
so considered by men of all parties. He attempt- 
ed to speak two or three times when Sir Robert 
Peel was in office, on Lord John Russell’s motion 
respecting the Appropriation of the surplus pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes, but was not fortunate 
enough to catch the eye of the Speaker. He is 
invariably fluent, often eloquent. His matter 
is always good, though he is sometimes wordy. 
His delivery is graceful. I never heard two voices 
so like each other as his and the late Mr. Cob- 
bett’s; only that he speaks, as already stated, 
with much rapidity, while Cobbett was one of the 
slowest speakers I ever heard. Mr. Wakley has 
a strong provincial accent, which sometimes has 
a ludicrous effect. One would, from his mode 
of pronouncing some words, take him to be a 
Scotchman. For example, the word ‘halfpen- 
nies’ he always pronounces ‘ ha’pnies.” 

“Mr. Wakley has a good taste for the humor. 
ous, and makes some happy hits that way. As 
a mimic he certainly stands unrivalled in the 
house, has few equals out of it. The only spe- 
cimen he has yet given in the house of his powers 
in this way was indescribably happy, and called 
forth peals of laughter from all parts of the 
house. He was mimicking one of the electors 
of South Devon, who voted against Lord John 
Russell, when he proceeded in this strain, as 
nearly as print can convey an idea of his man- 
ner :— 

“ He had been down in Devonshire during the 
late election, and what was the cry of the farmers 
who had been brought up to vote against the 
noble lord (Lord John Russell)—‘ I’se have na 
Lard Russell ; I’se have na refaarm; I’se have 
na Paape-—(Great laughter). When he asked 
one of the farmers whether he would not prefer 
to go up and vote independently, instead of 
being thus brought up in the train of the land- 
lord, the man said ‘ Na, I’se aalways rides to the 
poll a-horseback’—(Renewed laughter). When 
he asked another elector, whether he would not 
like to goto poll by way of the ballot, his answer 
was, ‘I daan’t kna zur; I’se aalways goo by way 
of Daalish’"—(Peals of laughter). 

“Mr. Wakley is about forty-five years of age. 
In person, he is tall and handsome. He is full 
six feet in height; his complexion is fair and 
his hair red. His countenance is pleasant, except 
when speaking, when it very often assumes a 
contemptuous sort of expression, which is any- 
thing but agreeable. I have on several occasions, 
been amused by observing him and his colleague 
sitting each in an empty seat by himself at the 





back of the Ministerial benches, and carrying on 
a conversation together across the passage, as if 
severally performing quarantine. The circum. 
stance has sometimes reminded me of Hazlitt’s 
story of two servant maids gossiping about their 
sweethearts, or abusing their mistresses, by put- 
ting their heads out of the windows nearest to 
each other, of their respective houses.” 
Colonel Thompson. 

“Colonel Thompson, the member for Hull, 
was not returned at the last general election. He 
was chosen on the death of Mr, Carruthers, the 
late member. He was one from whom great 
things were expected by the Radical party, to 
whom he belongs, and for whom he has done so 
much by his writing in the Westminster Review. 
Of that journal he is now sole editor, Dr. Bow- 
ring having quitted the management of it eigh- 
teen or twenty months since. Colonel Thompson 
cannot be said to have failed, because he has not 
yet attempted anything in the way of speaking. 
He has not vet, I believe, delivered a single sen- 
tence, even in the course of the desultory con- 
versation which so often occurs when the House 
is in Committee. I have heard him speak in 
public; he is by no means an attractive speaker, 
and I have no idea he will ever acquire any dis- 
tinction in that way in the house. As a writer, 
however, he is one of the most nervous and acute, 
though generally quaint in style, of the present 
day. He is a thorough-going Radical, and is 
allowed, by all who know him, to be a man of 
the strictest integrity. 

“Tn person, he is short and stout. He dresses 
plainly. His complexion is a mixture of red 
and fair. His face is large, and has something 
of the oval form. His hair is beginning to get 
grey. He is about sixty years of age. He is one 
of the most attentive men to his parliamentary 
duties in the house.” 





Rienzi; the Last of the Tribunes. By the 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram.’ Saunders & 
Otley. 

Ar the last hour, when worn out with the 

hurry and exertion of a double number, we 

had just unstrung our nerves, and sunk down 
into our slippers and easy chair—at the last 
moment of that last hour ‘Rienzi’ was de- 
livered to us, 
the County Paris, seems to have “ set up its 
rest, that we shall rest but little.” It was 
impossible to do justice to the work, or to our- 
selves ; and yet, the reader perhaps will on 
this occasion sympathize with us—we must 
needs peep into the volumes—just dip into the 
subject, to see the manner in which Mr. 

Bulwer has treated it; and here we are at 

early dawn, if there be such an hour in 

December, resolved to give the reader a taste 

of the quality of the work, and break the 

heart of our worthy printer, when he shail 
have his slumbers broken with our most un- 
reasonable request. Fortunately, the story is 
well known—Miss Mitford's fine tragedy has 
made the public familiar with it. We have 
therefore only toshow how Mr. Bulwer has 
filled up the outline—peopled the scene. Of 
course we cannot unravel the plot, or dwell cri- 
tically on its merits or defects ; but must rest 
content with a general acknowledgment, that 
it is a work of great power, that the interest 
never flags; it pauses upon occasion, but, 
except perhaps in the beginning of the third 
volume, only to accumulate fresh force. It is 
thronged with character drawn with a power- 
ful and discriminating hand, and finely con- 
trasted. Rienzi himself stands out nobly, the 
worthy representative of the people, but Mr. 
Bulwer is an “ equal justicer,” and the nobles 


The world, in the humour of 





may justly boast of Adrian de Castello. The 
love of the latter for Irene, Rienzi’s sister, is 
a beautiful episode, and the apology for its 
passionate and sudden outbreak may be de- 
tached without injury :— 

“Tf, in adopting the legendary love-tale of 
Romeo and Juliet, Shakspeare had changed the 
scene in which it is cast for a northern clime, 
I doubt whether the art of Shakspeare himself 
could have reconciled us at once to the sudden- 
ness and the strength of Juliet’s passion. * * 
Yet, in Italy, the picture of that affection born 
of a night—but ‘strong as death’—is one to 
which the veriest commonplaces of life would 
afford parallels without number. As in different 
ages, so in different climes—love varies wonder- 
fully in the shapes it takes. And, even at this 
day, beneath Italian skies, many a simple girl 
would feel as Juliet, and many a homely gallant 
would rival the extravagance of Romeo. * * 
That which is ripened in faney, comes at once 
to passion—yet is embalmed through all time by 
sentiment. And this must be my and their ex- 
cuse—if the love of Adrian seem too prema- 
turely formed, and that of Irene too romanti- 
cally conceived ;—it is the excuse which they 
take from the air and sun—from the customs 
of their ancestors—from the soft contagion of 
example. But, while they yielded to the dic- 
tates of their hearts, it was with a certain, 
though secret sadness—a presentiment that had, 
perhaps, its charm, though it was of cross and 
evil. Born of so proud a race, Adrian could 
scarcely dream of marriage with the sister of a- 
plebeian ; and Irene, unconscious of the future 
glory of her brother, could hardly have cherished 
any hope, save that of being loved. Yet these 
adverse circumstances, which, in the harder, the 
more prudent, the more self-denying, perhaps 
the more virtuous, minds, that are formed be. 
neath the Northern skies, would have been an 
inducement to wrestle against love so placed,— 
only contributed to feed and to strengthen theirs 
by an opposition which has ever its attraction 
for romance. They found frequent, though short, 
opportunities of meeting—not quite alone, but 
only in the conniving presence of Benedetta— 
sometimes in the public gardens—sometimes 
amidst the vast and deserted ruins by which the 
house of Rienzi was surrounded. They surren- 
dered themselves, without much question of the 
future, to the excitement—the elysium—of the 
hour: they lived but from day to day ; their fu- 
ture was the next time they should meet—be- 
yond that epoch, the very mists of their youth- 
ful love closed in obscurity and shadow which 
they sought not to penetrate: and as yet they 
had not arrived at that period of affection when 
there was an immediate danger of their fall,— 
their love had not passed the golden portal 
where Heaven ceases and Earth begins. Every- 
thing for them was the poetry, the vagueness, 
the refinement,—not the power, the concentra- 
tion, the mortality,—of desire !—the look—the 
whisper—the brief pressure of the hand,—at 
most the first kisses of love, rare and few—these 
marked the human limits of that sentiment 
which filled them with a new life,—which ele. 
vated them as with a new soul.” 

But we must bring Rienzi himself on the 
stage, and yet it is difficult in our confined 
space—his soul wants elbow-room. Let us 
take him in a reflective mood, when, after one 
of his splendid denunciations of the tyrant 
nobles, he stood alone amidst the ruins of the 
ancient city. 

“The Roman stood absorbed and motionless 
for some moments, gazing on the scene, and in- 
haling the sweet balm of the mellow air. It was 
the soft springtime—the season of flowers, and 
green leaves, and whispering winds—the pasto- 
ral May of Italia’s poets: but hushed was the 
voice of song on the banks of the Tibere—the 
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reeds gave music no more. From the sacred 
Mount in which Saturn held his home, the 
Dryad and the Nymph, and Italy’s native Syl- 
van, were gone for ever. Rienzi’s original nature 
— its enthusiasm— its veneration for the past— 
its love of the beautiful and the great—that very 
attachment to the graces, and pomp which give 
so florid a character to the harsh realities of life, 
and which power afterwards too luxuriantly de- 
veloped ; the exuberance of thoughts and fancies, 
which poured itself from his lips in so brilliant 
and inexhaustible a flood—all bespoke those 
intellectual and imaginative biasses which, in 
calmer times, might have raised him in Litera- 
ture to a more indisputable eminence than that 
to which Action can ever lead ;—and something 
of such consciousness crossed his spirit at that 
moment. 

“Happier had it been for me,’ thought he, 
‘had I never looked out from my own heart 
upon the world. I had all within me that makes 
contentment of the present, because I had that 
which can make me forget the present. I had 
the power to repeople—to create: The legends 
and dreams of old—the divine faculty of verse, 
in which the beautiful superfluities of the heart 
can pour themselves—these were mine! Oh! 
wisely for himself chose Petrarch! To address 
the world, but from without the world ; to per- 
suade—to excite—to command,—tfor these are 
the aim and glory of ambition ;—but to shun its 
tumult, and its toil! His the quiet cell, which 
he fills with the shapes of beauty—the solitude, 
from which he can banish the evil times whereon 
we are fallen, but in which he can dream back 
the great hearts and the glorious epochs of the 
past. For me—to what cares I am wedded! to 
what labours I am bound; what instruments I 
must see! what disguises I must assume ; to what 
tricks and artifice I must bow my pride! base 
are my enemies—uncertain my friends! and 
verily, in this struggle with blinded and mean 
men, the soul itself becomes warped and dwarfish. 
Patient and darkling, the Means creep through 
caves and the soiling mire, to gain at last the 
light which is the End.” 


Here he is in his pride of place, in the 
noon-day of his power :— 

“It was later that day than usual, when Ri- 
enzi returned from his Tribunal to the apart- 
ments of the palace. As he traversed the recep- 
tion-hall, his countenance was much flushed ; 
his teeth were set firmly, like a man who has 
taken a strong resolution from which he will not 
be moved ; and his brow was dark with that set- 
tled and fearful frown which the describers of 
his personal appearance have not failed to no- 
tice as the characteristic of an anger the more 
deadly because invariably just. Close at his 
heels followed the bishop of Orvietto, and the 
aged Stephen Colonna. ‘I tell you, my lords,’ 
said Rienzi, ‘that ye plead in vain. Rome knows 
no distinction between ranks. ‘The law is blind 
to the agent—lynx-eyed to the deed.’ 

“¢ Vet,’ said Raimond, hesitatingly, * bethink 
thee, Tribune ; the nephew of two cardinals, and 
himself once a senator.’ 

“ Rienzi halted abruptly, and faced his com- 
panions. ‘ My lord bishop,’ said he, ‘does not 
this make the crime more inexcusable. Look 
you, thus it reads:—A vessel from Avignon to 
Naples, charged with the revenues of Provence 
to Queen Jane, on whose cause, mark you, we 
now hold solemn council, is wrecked at the 
mouth of the Tiber ; with that, Martino di Porto 
—a noble, as you say—the holder of that for- 
tress whence he derives his title—doubly bound 
by gentle blood and by immediate neighbour- 
hood, to succour the oppressed—falls upon the 
vessel with his troops (what hath the rebel with 
armed troops ?)—and pillages the vessel like a 
common robber. He is apprehended—brought 


to my tribunal—receives fair trial—is condemned 





to die. 
have »” 

“* Mercy,’ said the Colonna. 

* Rienzi folded his arms, and laughed disdain- 
fully. ‘I never heard my Lord Colonna plead 
for mercy when a peasant had stolen the bread 
that was to feed his famishing children.’ 

“* Between a peasant and a prince, Tribune, 
I, for one, recognise a distinction :—the bright 
blood of an Orsini is not to be shed like that of 
a base plebeian. 

“* Which I remember me,’ said Rienzi, in a 
low voice, * you deemed small matter enough, 
when my boy-brother fell beneath the wanton 
spear of your proud son. Wake not that me- 
mory. I warn you, let it sleep!—For shame, 
old Colonna—for shame; so near the grave, 
where the worm levelsall flesh,and preaching with 
those grey hairs, the uncharitable distinction be- 
tween man and man. Is there not distinction 
enough at the best? Does not one wear purple, and 
the other rags’ Hath not one ease, and the other 
toil? Doth not the one banquet while the other 
starves ? Do I nourish any mad scheme to level 
the ranks which society renders an evil neces- 
sary? No. [war no more with Dives than 
with Lazarus. But before Man’s judgment-seat, 
as before God’s, Lazarus and Dives are made 
equal, No more.’ 

“Colonna drew his robe round him with great 
haughtiness, and bit his lip in silence, Raimond 
interposed. 

** All this is true, Tribune. But,’ and he 
drew Rienzi aside, you *know we must be 
politic as well as just. Nephew to two cardinals, 
what enmity will not this provoke at Avignon !” 

“* Vex not yourself, holy Raimond, I will an- 
swer it to the Pontitt.’ While they spoke, the 
bell tolled heavily and loudly. 

* Colonna started. 

* Great Tribune,’ said he, with a slight sneer, 
*deign to pause ere it be too late. I know not 
that I ever before bent to you a suppliant ; and 
I ask you now to spare mine own foe. Stephen 
Colonna prays Cola di Rienzi to spare the liie 
of an Orsini.’ 

“*] understand thy taunt, old lord, said Ri- 
enzi calmly, ‘but I resent it not. You are foe 
to the Orsini, yet you plead for him— it sounds 
generous ; but hark you,—you are more a friend 
to your order than a foe to your rival. You 
cannot bear that one great enough to have con- 
tended with you, should perish like a thief. 1 
give full praise to such noble forgiveness; but I 
am no noble, and [ do not sympathize with it. 
One word more ;—if this were the sole act of 
fraud and violence that this bandit baron had 
committed, your prayers should plead for him ; 
but is not his life notorious? Has he not been 
from boyhood the terror and disgrace of Rome ? 
How many matrons violated, merchants pil- 
laged, robbers stilettoed in the daylight, rise 
in dark witness against the prisoner? And 
for such a man, do I live to hear an aged prince 
and a pope’s vicar plead for mercy :—fie, fie. 
But I will be even with ye. The next poor man 
whom the law sentences to death, for your sake 
will I pardon.” 

*Raimond again drew aside the Tribune, 
while Colonna struggled to suppress his rage. 

“*My friend,’ said the bishop, ‘the nobles 
will feel this as an insult to their whole order ; 
the very pleading of Orsini’s worst foe must con- 
vince thee of this. Martino’s blood will seal 
their reconciliation with each other, and they 
will be as one man against thee.” 

** Be it so: with God and the People with me, 
I will dare, though a Roman, to be just. The 
bell ceases—you are already too late.’ So say- 
ing, Rienzi threw open the casement; and by 
the Staircase of the Lion rose a gibbet from 
which swung with a creaking sound, arrayed in 
his patrician robes, the yet palpitating corpse of 
Martino di Porto. 


Such is the law ;—what more would ye 


. 





“* Behold !’ said the Tribune sternly, ‘ en 
die all robbers. For traitors the same law has 
the axe and the scaffold!’ ” 


But enough for the present. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* A Short Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Hemans, 
with Remarks on her Poetry, and Evtracts.’—The 
Short Sketch is substantially taken from the 
* Recollections and Letters’ published in the 
Atheneum—the Remarks are ottensive—the Ex- 
tracts, which occupy nearly two-thirds of the vo- 
lume, are stolen Poems; and yet the miserable 
“ picker and stealer,’’ concealing his own name, 
ventures to prefix tothe volume a dedication to 
** the Rev. T. Bowdler, minister of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Chapel, Sydenham.”— We wish the wor- 
thy clergyman joy of his pre-eminence, but re- 
commend him to consider how far such associa- 
tion of his name is creditable. 

* Heinrich Stiliing. Part Il.’—In a former 
number we expressed the pleasure we had de- 
rived from the opening portion of this autobio- 
graphy. Our interest has been sustained by the 
second, now before us. The work appears to 
us almost unique; for though there are to be 
found in our own literature, especially in that 
division of it which belongs to the stricter re- 
ligious sects, Experiences and Confessions far 
more striking and strange than any of the events 
here recorded, we doubt if we should find in 
them such a pains-taking determination not to 
pass over the minutest events of domestic life, 
such an elevation of mind combined with home- 
liness of manner. Then, too, it derives a pecu- 
liar charm from the scene being laid in a foreign 
land: of this we are especially reminded in the 
parts which relate to the management of Stil- 
ling’s matrimonial affairs, which are to us very 
curious, being as circumstantially narrated as 
Richardson’s never-to-be-forgotten scenes, and 
consultations in the “ Cedar parlour.” 

* Woodward's Sermons and Essays.’—The name 
of the reverend author of this volume occurs fre- 
quently in Bishop Jebb’s correspondence, and 
his essays are well calculated to support the cha- 
racter thus given of him. In earnestness, sim- 
plicity, and homeliness of illustration Mr. Wood- 
ward resembles some of our older divines. No 
man can doubt either the sincerity of his be- 
lief or the benevolence of his purpose; but on 
many points we should be disposed to question 
the cogency of his reasoning. 

Almanacks.—We have at least fifty upon our 
table. It is manifestly absurd to suppose that 
we can occupy our columns with a specific set- 
ting forth of their several pretensions. We 
have, indeed, from mere curiosity, looked has- 
tily over them, but have not found one with 
such “mark and likelihood” about it as to de- 
serve particular mention. This leads us to a 
subject, upon which, judging from the number- 
less letters we receive, there appears to be some 
misapprehension—we allude to an opinion, 
that we are bound to notice all works sent “ for 
review.” Now, we wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we are not parties to any such 
agreement. It may be fairly assumed, that 
works likely to interest the public will be no- 
ticed, and noticed early—but, whether a parti- 
cular work shall be noticed early, or noticed at 
all, must depend solely on our judgment. Itis 
not too much to assert, that nineteen-twentieths 
of the Grammars, Dialogues, &c. are mere 
school or teachers’ advertisements. If the par- 
ties find this system profitable, so be it; but 
that is no reason why we should insert their 
advertisements to our own and our readers’ cost. 
Whenever such works have a distinctive cha- 
racter we point it out; but the same stereotyped 
phrase might serve for dozens of them, and, 
therefore, we pass many of them over without 
comment. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


REVIEW OF THE OTHOMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Ritter Josern Von Hammer. 
Continued from p. 856. 


A poet of a higher description than the prosaic 
Wehbi, and undoubtedly the greatest of those 
who wrote at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and under the reign of Sultan Selim III., is 
Galib-dede, the Sheikh of the Dervises. He 
was born at Constantinople, in the year 1757, 
the son of Mustafa Rashid Effendi, Kudumsen 
(i.e. Time-keeper) to the monastery of the Mew- 
lewi, at the New Gate of Constantinople. He 
wrote poetry in his earliest youth; and at the 
age of four-and-twenty had already collected his 
Diwan ; two years later he wrote his finest and 
most admired composition, his romantic poem of 
‘Beauty and Love.’ He took the habit as a 
Mewlewi Dervise, in the monastery at the New 
Gate ; and afterwards purchased a house beside the 
monument of the renowned Dervise-poet, Sinet- 
shak, (or, with the cleft bosom,) in the Constan- 
tinopolitan suburb Siidlidika, situate on this side 
of the harbour, and there laboured at his Com- 
mentary upon the Mesnewi. In the year 1790 
he was named Sheikh, or Superior of the Mew- 
lewi Monastery at Galata, by the General of the 
order resident at Konivah. Galib had attracted 
the notice of Sultan Selim ITI. by a distich upon 
his accession, in which he combined that event 
with the new covering of the tomb of Mewlana 
Jelaleddin, ordered by the Sultan. When 
Galib-dede (i. e. Father Galib), was Sheikh of 
the Galata monastery, Sultan Selim gave him a 
proof of good-will, by rebuilding his monastery, 
ap. 1791. In the Kassidet of thanks which he 
presented to the Sultan upon the occasion, are 
the following lines, describing the ruinous condi- 
tion of the old monastery. 

The high house has become an Observatory, 

The stars look in at the men of the Order, 

The windows are a pillared door for the knowing, 

‘The spider, as chamberlain, ! hanes a curtain before it : 
Did not the water stream out youder through the con- 
The adie would flow, like water, to the sea: 
The word self-destroyer has made its way in; 

The whole edifice dies away like a song upon nothing, 
It trembles at the tone of the flute or of the drum, 

At every breath away fly some of its secrets. 

Sultan Selim took such pleasure in this Kassi- 
det, as well as in other occasional poems, which 
Galib wrote upon the new buildings—namely, 
the artillery barracks and the new mosque at 
Scutari—that he ordered Galib’s Diwan to be 
transcribed so magnificently, that the gilding of 
the margin alone cost 300 ducats. Galib like- 
wise enjoyed the favour of the Sultana Walidé, 
through whom he obtained the renovation of the 
Mewlewi monastery at Kasimpasha, in 1794. 
The following year Galib undertook the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, upon his return from which 
he died at Damascus, and was there buried. He 
left in prose a Commentary upon a mystic 
treatise, under the title of ‘ Purity’s Dialogue,’ 
and the * Lives of the Mewlewi Poets.’ ‘This 
last he did not live to finish, but, after his death, 
it was completed and published by the Mewlewi 
Es-Seid; who professes it to be his chief pride, 
that he was received into the order by Galib, and 
three times transcribed his Diwan. This Diwan 
consists of two parts, of which the former con- 
tains nearly 200 Kassidets and occasional poems, 
the second the Ghazels. 

But of all Galib’s poems, it is his romantic 
poem * Beauty and Love’ that is most deeply 
impressed with the stamp of an original genius, 





1 From the Persian quatrain, recited by Mohammed 
Il., on entering the desolated halls of the Greek im- 
perial palace, and translated, not quite correctly, by 
Sir W. Jones: — 

Before the gate of the imperial castle 

The spider, as chamberlain, draws the curtain ; 

And in Efrasiab’s royal halls — A 

The martial music of the ow! is heard resounding. 





not content to tread in the footsteps of pre- 
decessors, but breaking a path for itself amidst 
untrodden regions. He had, indeed, a model 
in Tettahi’s Persian romance of *‘ Beauty and 
Heart,’ which the Turkish poets Lami and Ahi 
have translated; but these translations are in 
prose, intermingled with verses, whilst Galib’s 
* Beauty and Love, (Venus and Cupid,) is 
throughout a romantic poem in double rhymes. 
The metre and the style are peculiar. Galib ob- 
serves the law, so generally neglected by Turkish 
poets, of moderation in his descriptions, which 
are too commonly long and diffuse ; he breathes 
poetic fire into the lyric pieces sprinkled through 
hisromantic poems. Hisimagesareoften new, and 
he possesses the art, so rare among Turkish poets, 
of exciting the reader’s expectations, although 
he does not always satisfy them. ‘ Beauty and 
Love’ were alone sufficient to enwreathe Galib’s 
temples with the garland of honour as the last 
great Othoman poct; and amongst all Turkish 
poems, this alone could bear, like Fasli’s * Rose 
and Nightingale,’ a translation, line by line, into 
any European language. This,as well as Galib’s 
Diwan, is found amongst the twelve works, lately 
advertised to be published by subscription in the 
Othoman State Gazette. 

After the indispensable introductory hymns 
in praise of Allah, of the Prophet, and of his 
ascent to Heaven, follows the praise of Jela- 
leddin Rumi, the greatest of mystic poets, and 
the founder of the Mewlewi order, and of the 
Superiors of the order; then comes the occa- 
sion of writing the work, with a self-eulogy, in 
which he exalts himself above Nabi, the greatest 
poet who had yet lived. The poem then begins. 

Among the race of the Sons of Friendship, 
and upon a night when all the elements are at 
war amongst themselves, are born the maiden 
Beauty and the boy Love, who are lulled to 
repose in their cradle by the love-songs of 
Leila and Mejnén, of Ferhad and Schirin, of 
Wamik and Asra. Together they attend a school, 
of which the teacher is Madness, so that it is 
impossible Love should not become enamoured 
of Beauty. The charms of Beauty and the 
passion of Love are then depicted. Beauty visits 
Love in the spring, in a delicious region, where 
they meet by appointment. The spring and 
the fair region are described; in the latter is 
the mysterious water-mirror of wondrous in- 
fluence (Feis). The owner of this country is 
an old man named Logos (the Word), whose 
descent, necessity, excellence, universality, in- 
spiration (as poesy), are discussed in as many 
separate chapters. This eloquent elder comes 
forward as a mediator between Beauty and Love, 
pacifying, by his good advice and friendly words, 
the little quarrels that arise betwixt them. Logos 
advises Beauty to write to Love, which she is im- 
mediately ready and willing to do; and excuses 
herself for the past as having been bewildered 
by Astonishment. Logos carries the letter, and 
Love answers with insinuating energy. Now 
comes Beauty’s nurse, Maidhood (Jssmet), to 
whom Beauty makes her complaint of Love's ab- 
sence. Maidhood meditates upon the possibility of 
allowing an honourable interview ; but first seeks 
advice of Logos. She then soothes her nursling 
with nursery arguments. On the other hand, 
Logos goes to comfort his young friend Love, 
who, weary of his long separation, has gone mad, 
and utters loud and violent lamentations, like 
Mejniin, (the Orlando Furioso of the Arabs,) and 
Ferhad (the Persian hero of romance). Love's 
preceptor, Zeal (Ghairet), reproves him for his 
helplessness, and gives him good advice, the re- 
sult of which is, Zeal’s mission to demand Beauty 





as the bride of Love,to whom she had been 
affianced even in her cradle. The kindred of 
Love sneer at his amorous extravagance, and he 
asks how he has deserved such harshness. The 
Sons of Friendship reply, that his attachment is 
not rational, but passionate ; that it is, moreover, 
the established rule that no lover should gain the 
object of his desires without suffering, and that 
he has not yet acquired the qualities which could 
render him worthy of Beauty. Love is not to 
be discouraged, but sets forth, accompanied by 
his trusty friend Zeal, for the City of the Heart. 
On his way he achieves the adventure of the 
Fountain and the Div (Demon); Night and 
Winter, the Sword and the Horse, are described. 
Love achieves various other adventures with 
beasts and with Divs; he comes to a sea of fire, 
which, upon his water-coloured steed, he happily 
traverses, and at length reaches China, where he 
sings a song in memory of pleasant past times. 
A parrot (Logos in disguise) talks to him of the 
Princess Huschruba,—i. e. the stealer of the 
understanding, the daughter of the Chinese Em. 
peror, and of her Love becomes enamoured, 
merely on account of her great likeness to his 
mistress ; but he is quickly disenchanted. Logos, 
in the shape of a partridge, consoles him. Love 
now journeys with his Mentor, Zeal, to the Castle 
of Imagery, where they are made prisoners. 
Love now begins to pray, and for the third time 
Logos appears, upon this occasion as a nightin- 
gale, to give him good advice. At length Love 
becomes debilitated, and is almost sinking under 
the toils and difficulties of the journey, ere the 
blessed morning reinvigorates him. Again Logos 
appears, now in the form of an old physician, and 
Love recovers from his swoon; but, as he opens 
his eyes, perceives that he has lost his faithful 
companion Zeal. He now turns to the cup. 
bearer, who takes the place of Zeal, and finally 
arrives at the Castle of the Heart, where the 
Messengers of Light meet and introduce him, 
together with Logos, into the palace of Beauty. 
Logos delivers over Love into the hands of As- 
tonishment, who introduces him into the bower 
of Beauty. In the palace all the allegorical 
personages of the tale.—the beloved (Beauty), 
the lover (Love), the friend (Zeal), the negotiator 
(Logos), the nurse (Maidhood), the chambermaid 
(Astonishment), assemble for the solemnization 
of the nuptials. Logos commits Beauty to the 
hands of Astonishment, who conducts her to the 
bridal chamber. The whole concludes with the 
self-praise of the poet, and explanation of the 
mystic allegory of the poem, by which Galib 
fully justifies his name, (Galib means the supe- 
rior, or the overpowering,') since he shows his 
infinite superiority in poetic force to all the 
Othoman poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 
Specimens of * Beauty and Love.” 

Description of the family of the Sons of 
Friendship (Beni Muhabbet). 

He who has devoted himself to the Tebrisi? 
Mewlana, whose flute strews sugar, 
Has, as follows, taught me love, 
And explained love’s casualties, 
There is a tribe in Arabia 
Highly endowed with virtue and reason ; 
All that is good, all that is beautiful, 
Is found amongst the Sons of Friendship. 
What a wonderful race is this! 
They are all black of countenance, 
Their clothing, the rays of the summer sun, 
Their drink billowy flames, 
Their dwelling the heath and the desert, 
Their sorrows numberless as the sand. 
Their tents are blackened with smoke, 
Their converse inspires courage like the tones of a flute. 





1 Esseid, his biographer, quotes the motto of Galib, 
a text of the Koran,—namely, “ By God, he over- 
powers with his command,” as the counterpart of the 
motto of the last King of Granada, La Galié illallah, 
—i. e. “ There is no overpowerer save God.”’ 

2 Tebrisi is the descriptive name of Shemseddin of 
Tabriz, the mystic teacher of Jelaleddin Rami, the 
great mystic poet, the founder of the Mewlewi, and the 
author of the ‘ Mesnewi,’ 
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‘h is a high-souled companion, 
And their mouths are like swords full of blood. 
Their fuod is not provided beforehand ; 

Fire rains where they stand or move ; 

What they sow germinates and ripens as grief, 
What they reap wounds the heart. 

Spirit and Lite they give to morals, 

And Mejnun arose from amongst them. 

He who knows great calamity 

Is surely akin to their hearth. 

What they bring to market is courage, 

What they purchase is the soul’s ardour. 

When they invite to the banquet and the wine-cup, 
Sorrow deluges their guests, 

Their goblets look like clubs, 

Their glasses are death’s swellings, 

Their social circles are battle fields 

Where shrieks, and thrusts, and blows resound. 
They hold worlds as white wool,! 

And every circle as a distaff. 

The angel of death is their favourite cup-bearer, 
Mars tastes the death draught to them. 

Pipe, drum, and psaltery, 

There melt the soul with their first tone. 

Instead of sugar and almond cakes 

They seek the venomous eyes of enemies. 

They lay Heaven's cotton wool? upon the mark, 
And anguish flames in their wine. 

Groans of agony, ardent longings, and the pangs of the 


rack, 

Must suffice them for Joy. 
Description of the Chace. 
When the sons of Friendship go a-hunting 
No game is to be seen in the wood ; 
The lizard is the partridge of their territories, 
Their pheasant is of the nature of the scorpion, 
Their hawks kill with a look, 
Their owl is ill fate, 
Their deer are only the heat of sighs 
With black antlers and black blood. 
wild chace is their hunting cry, 

Their hares are winged lead. 
What they shoot are intertwining snakes 
That hang down from their bodies. 


The Lullaby, with which Love is sung to sleep. 


Sleep sweetly, oh Moon, for this night 
Watch is kept for thee in this kiosk. 
No one knows what makes thee weep, 
Yet it seems as though through the starry night, 
Thou now screamedst as if transfixed on aspear, 


Sleep, rose-bud, for a little while, 
For the times are contrary, 
Fate is hard, and the contest is sharp; 
*Jis doubtful to whom victory consecrates herself: 
i must needs fear a thousand obstacles. 
Oh Narcissus! close thy tiny eyes, 
Give thyself nicely up to slumber; 
Timidly open thy soul's tiny eyes, 
Beware of misfortune’s witchcratt : 
Assuredly revolutions threaten thee. 
Rose! rest in thy cradle of roses. 
Give me some few nights’ rest. 
Consider the end but for an instant! 
Thou hast been suckled with warm blood instead of 
milk, 
And hast well deserved to be hoisted up. 
Jessamine-breast ! sleep in thy cradle, 
For the pleasure of the hoar frost lasts not; 
The stars obey not thy wishes, 
And in a tew days Evil will threaten thee : 
The torrent of time drives the wheel into the 
uncertain. 


Oh, accustom thee not to be awake! 
Happiness presents itself only in sleep ; 
The hangman world will pour poison into thy cup, 
Then wilt thou be wretched as Galib: 

The cords break when Sorrow plays on the 
lyre. 3 
Description of Night and Winter. 

He wandered in a desert, 
Where winter’s rage had laid all waste. 
A desert, Lord God be with us! 
Where the Jins (Genii) hold their tournaments. 
Woe and anguish tollow close upon one another, 
And the air becomes darkened with snow. 
Snow, and again fog that opens, 
A mingling of light and darkness. 
The moonlight fell frozen upon the limbs, 
And quicksilver glided down as dew, 
The black world was now a white deer, 
Musk of the warriors was the field. 
Darkness lay in the light circumference 
Like the black pupil in the white of the eye. 
Heaven was shattered into crystals of ice 
That rained down everywhere. 
See! Heaven brings us something new, 
A bird from Zanguebar. 
Night, the murderess, gnashes her teeth white, 
As if she longed for hoar frost and ice. 

1 Cotton wool, which can everywhere be easily spun. 

2 The cotton-wool of Heaven is the daylight. 

3 The four first lines of each stanza rhyme together 
in the original, and all the short or rather last lines 
rhyme to each other. 








Moon and stars are, with thousands of nails, 
Fixed on high to govern the darkness, 
And day appears to me from a distance 
Like a hali-cxtinguished planet. 
The Ram is in the constellation of the Lion, 
Everywhere one sees lions of cotton wool, 
Even the Flame’s tongue is shackled, 
For it cannot relish the cold. 

\ll the sparks, frozen to ice, 
Hiave lost themselves in jewels, 
The frost gradually breaks the glasses, 
And only the vault of Heaven, because of diamond, 

resists. 

The fountains that dry up in winter 
Now fali down in light flakes. 
The Engineers have abandoned the field, 
And silver lines mark the boundaries of districts ; 
Finvers seatter branches of coral 
Striking themselves bloody at fraternal feasts. 
Terror scizes upon the earth, 
The hurricane shakes the mountain, 
No bird flies in the air, 
In their stead the exhalations of fire soar aloft, 
And only the bubbles of wine burn 
So as to kindle the fire-sparks, 
‘the fountain takes refuge by the fire, 
And the tempest clears the mountain ; 
The fisherman burns coal in his hut 
To feteh the fish from his hearth. 
December has tricked out the town, 

Adornine it with silver garlands: 
The icicles are the tongues of the leaves, 
Protruded from the lips of the roof. 
That the sun may not fall from his sphere, 

he morning has set up pillars of ice ; 
Heaven would resolve itself into dust, 
Did not the ice columns support it. 
The deer that disport them in the woods 
Now feed in the sea upon fishes. 
Could the gnats rm themselves in the sun, 
Hares would rejoice in their caresses. 
Only to slide upon the ice 
Do the Peris visit the pool in the meadows, 
Were not this hoar frost thus slided away, 

t would not fall as dew in the midst of summer. 
Every nature discloses itself— 
Ice tongues speak distinctly from the roof, 
Snowballs dance to the measure, 
Fools are fettered by diamond chains, 
Fire lurks concealed in light, 
the coral is refreshed by the sca’s moisture, 
The turtle doves have ccased to coo 
nee the stars crackle like coal. 
That the storks may delight in winter’s shroud, 
Boys fling them coals 
Even the hand of Mars is numbed with cold, 
And his sword drops from heaven's tent. 
Heaven's plain, formed of snow cakes, 
Sets its teeth fast in the Pleiades. 
‘ears, frozen to ice in the eve, 
Kecome telescopes of death! to men. 
If words are tocome to the tongue, 
The conversation must avail to friend and foe. 
Deer vow hasten to gumpowder;: 
The partridge eats tranquilly from man’s mouth ; 
Topers and hermits have associated themselves ; 
Moist heat resembles dry water. 
Strange, that even the thoughts should freeze, 
\nd poets lead the dance coldly. 
That the most eloquent should become mute, 
And the salt of the world vapid. 
Galib, cold prose yields to thy lav, 
Because | toy with the flashes of thought. 

After Wehbi and Galib, some half dozen 
pocts, who flourished at the close of the 18th 
century, are entitled to notice. First among them 
appears Kiani Effendi, as a poet and letter- 
writer. He is the author of a Diwan and an 
Jnscha, (i. e. 2 collection of lyrical poems,) and of 
models of letters, (both amongst the works re- 
cently advertised by the State Gazette, for pub- 
lication by subscription,) and introduced himself 
to the Grand Vizier Hakimsade Ali, (i. e. the 
Son of the Doctor,) by a chronogram, with which 
he presented him, when, in 1755, he repaired 
from ‘Trebisond to Constantinople, to assume, 
tor the third time, the Grand Viziership. Tia- 
kimsade Ali took the poct, then a Mewlewi Der- 
vise, with him from his birthplace (Tokat) to 
Constantinople, where he entered upon an official 
career in the Chancery, then became Secretary 
to the Diviin, then Khoja, and filled many posts, 
as well in Constantinople as in the provinces. 
In his youth he was addicted to wine, and in 
later years to mysticism: he was the author of 
many Hymns in praise of the Prophet, of Glosses 
in five rhyming lines, and of several playful and 
humorous poems.? In Wehbi’s Diwan we find 










































1 Gostikile araridi mergi merdan, i, e. Men look 
for death with eyeglasses formed of frozen tears. 
2 Heseliat. 




















a chronogram upon his death, which took place 
in 1791. 

Three years later died, at the age of se- 
venty-eight, the Sheikh Rusheni, who came a 
youth of seventeen from his native place, Mo. 
dania (the port of Prussa), to Constantinople, 
took the habit as a Dervise, in the monastery 
of Ismail Aga, near the Aja Sophia Mosque ; 
was, in 1762, appointed Sheikh Preacher in the 
Mosque of the Fountain of Health at Scutari ; 
and, in 1774, obtained the dignity of Sheikh 
Superior, in the Mewlewi monastery of Hudaji, 
which, tive days before his death, he resigned to 
his third son. His Kiilliat (i. e. Collected Works) 
are amongst the most distinguished ethical and 
mystic productions of Othoman poetry, and are 
further distinguished by their language, which 
unites antique simplicity with great perspicuity, 
ry . o . . a *“-* 4 
They consist of a didactic book of Mysticism,! 
and a Diwan containing eighty ghazels, and a 
versified description of the Prophet's person, 
after the model of Chalani. 

As, in latter times, the doctrines of Light of the 
Sofi have been the subject of the erudite inves. 
tigations of Erskine? and of Silvestre de Sacy3 
the precise definition of the true Sof, by this 
mystic poet, is worth translating :— 

Sofi is he, says Shal Ebn Siluk, 

Who is neither King nor Mameluke; 

Sofi is he, who gladly forgets injuries, 

Who is friendly to all men. 

Sofi, says another, is the peacock, 

Who displays his beauty in Eden. 

Sofi, the true Sofi, the Mysties call him 

W ho is learned in mysteries. 

Sofi, the calculators of the world call 

tim who hears numbers, and calculates not. 

Sofi, the astronomers assuredly call 

Him who worships not darkness. 

Sofi, astvolowers call him 

W hose star is never obscured. 

Sofi, says the pure-hearted man, 

ts he who can preserve purity pure. 

Man of Kufa! call not him Sofi, 

Who is ever absent whilst he speaks. 

Sofi, call not the boaster, 

The empty prattler, the idler. 

Sofi is nearly related to Safi,4 

The pure thus makes himself known to the pure. 

Sofi he is not, who, not inly pure, 

Seeks after acquisitions and increases his possessions. 

Sofi, sever thyself from possessions, 

That thou mayst be called a genuine Sofi. 

Sofi is he, says the Dervise Rusheni, 

Who knows the name of God, the beautiful. 

Sofi is he who God’s being and essence 

Knows, and teaches to others ; 

Who is clothed in pure woollen 5 cloth, 

Him the pure calla pure Sofi, 


















A lyric poet of reputation is Suleiman Nishit, 
(i.e. Increase.) the son of Refia, a renowned 
doctor, who flourished about the middle of the 
last century. His Diwan, with an introduction 
and a biographical notice, was published by his 
disciple Pertti (i. e. Brillianey) the Imperial 
pher. It were to be wished that 
more editors of Diwans had followed this good 
example. Nishit had, as a youth, accompanied 
his father upon his pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
in their way home had entered the order of 
Mewlewi Dervises, at Konivah, beside the 
erave of Jelaleddin Rami. As a poet, Nishit 
was visited not less frequently by his country- 
men than by Persians and by Franks. Amongst 
the former, was the editor of his Diwan, upon 
whom he conferred the name of Pertti, i. e. 
Briilianey. In the year 1769, Nishit, as the 
proprietor of a fief, took an active share in the 
Russian war. The Grand Vizier Raghib-Pasha 
honoured him with his especial kindness. Nishit 
afterwards entered the order of the Nakshbendi, 
and composed a mystic work that bears the title 
of the * Deluge of Knowledge.’ Perta collected 

















1 Tassawwufname. 

2 ‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, II. 

3 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
theque du Roi. 

4 Pure. 

5 From Suf,which is the Turkish for wool, some per- 
sons derive the designation Sofi ; although both the 
thing and the name are to be found amongst the Gym- 
nosophists of India. 
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his Diwan in 1785. Nishit wrote poetry in all 
three of the cultivated languages, which are 
called the Three Languages,' par ewcellence, 
namely, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. So did 
the two Muftis, Mohammed Sherif Effendi, son 
to the Mufti Esad, himself the son of a distin- 
guished author, (deceased a.v. 1795), and the 
Mufti Tewfik Effendi, the son of Ushahisade, 
(deceased in 1796), also the author of a Diwan. 
Lastly, Fasilbeg,: author of the * Book of Women,? 
a descriptive poem, in couplets, forming a_pic- 
ture gallery of the women of fiv e-and-thirty dif- 
ferent lands and cities, namely, 1. India ; 2. Per- 
sia; 3. Bagdad; 4. Cairo; 5. the Negresses; 
6. the women of Abyssinia; 7. those of Ye- 
men; 8. Mogreb (Mauritania—literally, the 
western country); 9. Tunis; 10, Hejaz; 11. 
Damascus; 12. Haleb (Aleppo); 13. Anato- 
lia; 14. the Archipelago; 15. Spain; 16. Con- 
stantinople ; 17. the Frank women of Constanti- 
nople; 18. the Constantinopolitan Greek ; 19. 
the Armenian women ; 20. Jewesses ; 21. Gipsy 
women; 22. the women of Rumelia; 23. those 
of Albanic 3 ; 24. Bosnia; 25. Tartary ; 26. Geor- 
gia; 27. Circassia ; 
Rumelia; 29. Poland ; 30. Germany ; 31. Rus- 
sia; 32. France; 35. England; 34. Holland; 
and 35. America. In the introductory couplet 
the author addresses the object of his love in 
words that refer to the ensuing description. Asa 
specimen, we will give the following six couplets 
of the chapter upon English women :— 

Oh thou, whose features bespeak Hindostan ! 

Oh thou, whose curled locks a European!% 

All English women are beautiful ; 

They are of fair manners, and fair to look upon. 

Their cheeks give roses to all cheeks ; 

Their mouths utter the tones of the nightingale ; 

They are of pure angelic’ nature, 

Only addicted to dress and trinkets. 

What tinkles in their dressed hair? 

What blows about the plume on their heads ? 

They answer, the Talisman is open, 

Ere thou canst lay a finger on them. 

This chapter is one of the prettiest and most 
decent—the greater number of the other ques- 
tions are offensive and unseemly. 

We now turn from the poets to the historians, 
and other learned men, who illustrated Othoman 
literature at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The period from the peace of Kainarja, in 1774, 
with which the Othoman histovies hitherto 
printed conclude, to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, is shared by four historians: first, 
Saad Allah Enweri, who, appointe: Imperial His. 
toriographer in 1769, held that o until the 
year 1783, when he was appointed Second 
Master of Requests, and the post of Imperial 
Historiographer conferred upon Ahmed Wassif, 
who had already, during the Russian war, been 
employed upon various missions, and in ether 
high political affairs. Born at Bagdad, he studied 
’an-Karz and Haleb, and was employed hy 
sha, the son of Kell Ahmed Pasha,as his 
secretary. ‘Thence he passed into the service of 
Mohammed Abasa Pasha, and, on occasion of 
the conquest of Jenikalaa, was taken prisoner 
by the Russians. In. July 1771, after five months 
of captivity, the Empress Catherine sent him 
back, with a written, bug not signed, proposal of 
peace ; and the Grand Vizier Muhsinsade named 
him one of the Khojagian, i. ce. Lords of the 
Divén; but, upon giving him his appointment, 
said, * Thou art not Khoja, but we have made 
thee our clerk, in order to show that originally 
the Lords of the Divan were nothing but the 
clerks of the Divan.” When, in 1772, the ne- 
gotiations for peace, at Fokschan, were broken 
off, Wassif was sent with a letter from the Grand 
Vizier to the Russian general, Romanzow, to 
request a six months’ prolongation of the armis- 
tice. Tie was henceforward in nitiated into the 
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1 Elsinei selese. 
2 Senannami. 
3 Does this mean that he considers the English nation 
as bry - half-castes ? 
4 A play upon angelic and English. 


28. the Christian women of 








greatest state secrets; and, accordingly, relates, 
from the mouth of the Reis Efiendi’s brother, 
the Sultan’s expressions to the Reis Effendi re- 
specting the negotiations for peace ;' and, as an 
eye-witness, the confusion that prevailed in the 
Turkish camp, after the defeat of the Turks 
near Koslija, by Kamenski.2 He attended the 
Reis Efendi Abderrisak, as cabinet secretary, to 
3ucharest, when the negotiations were vainly 
renewed there, peace being only concluded in 
1774, at Kainarja*® He held the post of Im- 
perial Historiographer for three years from his 
appointment in 1783. His history of these three 
years contains all the diplomatic details and pro- 
tocols of the negotiations for the surrender of 
the Crimea, and the conclusion of the Russian 
and Austrian commercial treaties. Amongst the 
various domestic changes recorded in the Im- 
perial History, is an account of the revival 


printing, in the year 1784, at the suggestion of 


Raschid, then Beglikji, and afterwards Reis 
Effendi, and of the Imperial Historiographer, 
Wassif, when the Sultan, as has been already 
stated, further agreed to purchase the types from 
the heirs of the Hungarian renegade, Lbrahim. 
The motive assigned by Wassif, in his History 
of the Empire, as that which impelled both 
statesmen to make the proposal, and to attempt 
the restoration of printing, is remarkable: it was 
fear lest the French, who were already treating 
with Ibrahim’s heirs for the purchase of the 
types, should actually buy them, and in conse- 
quence Moslem books be printed at Paris, as 
they had formerly been in Rome, with Medicean 
characters.* 

At the end of three years Wassif resigned the 
post of Imperial Historiographer to his prede- 
cessor Enweri, who wrote the account of the 
Russian and Austrian war, and retained the ap 
pointment to his death. His successor was Malijc® 
Khalib Nuri Effendi, Master of Requests to the 
Treasury, appointed Imperial Historiographer 
in 17948 He wrote the history of the empire 
up to the year 1799; and his history is the most 
important of those of latter times, because it con- 
tains the relation of all the re ns of the Nisami 
Yedid, enforced by Sultan Selim ITT, with the 
details of their org sunization, Wassif, who, u por 
restoring the place of * Imp erial Historiegrapher 
to his predecessor Enweri, had been appointed 
Mewkufeiyeh (i. e. President of the Chamber of 
Taxes), e it: afterwards as ambassador to Spain, 
upon his return became President of the Chamber 
of Accounts of Anatolia, and in 1757 President of 
the principal Chamber of Accounts. When the 
Turks were encamped at Matshin, he was commis- 
sionced to treat for peace witha Russian plenipoten- 
tiary ; but,afterthe conclusion of peace, was order- 
ed to remain at Belgrade, and presently recalled 
to Constantinople. But as he there indulged in 
censures of his own disgrace and bitter attacks 
upon the minister, he was again relegated to 
Mityl Again recalled, he again held, for a 
considerable time, the pre sidency of the Anato- 
lian Chamber of Accounts, and, after his own 
successor Nuri’s resignation, the Ilistoriogra- 
phership, till he again obtained the Presidentship 
= the chief Chamber of Accounts, and was 

nade Nishandshi. Such was his post when he 
was visited in his beautiful summer residence at 
Bulgurlii (the beautiful prospect over Scutari), 
by the writer of this Sketch, a.v. 1803. In the 
following year he attained to the dignity of Reis 
Effendi, which had for ten years been the object 
of his ambition.? He held it, however, only two 
years; a complaint in the stomach preventing 
his attending to its duties, he was dismissed, and 
































1 Wassif, ii. p. 246. 

2 Ib. p. 263; and Gesch. d. O. R., b. viii. p. 438. 

3 Faik, Lives of the Reis Effe ndis. 

4 Wassif's History, from the year 1783 to 1786, 
per erial Court Library at Vienna, 

5 Malije tes Kerejin. 

6 Upon the 13th of Rebiulahr, 
Il. Imp. Court Library 

7 Faik, Lives of the Reis Effendis. 
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died a few days afterwards. As historiographer 
he wrote four different works: Ist, the Continu- 
ation of Enweri’s History, from 1783 to 1786; 
2nd, the Continuation of Niri’s History, from 
1799 to 1808 , 3rd, a History of the Reign of 
Sultan Selim III., embracing the first six years 
of his government, and lastly, an abridgment, 
made by Sultan Selim’s command, of the His- 
tory of the Empire, from 1754 to 1772, which 
contains the pith of the annals of the three his- 
toriographers, who wrote the annals of those 
eighteen vears, namely Hakim, Musasade, 
Sheshmisade. This abridgment was published 
at Constantinople, in two folio volumes, in the 
year 1804, A history of Sultan Selim’s first four 
vears was likewise written by Edib,! Master of 
the Ceremonies, who had been named provisional 
historian in the camp, under the Grand Vizierate 
of Yussif Pasha, aud the reign of Abd’ul-hamed, 

Since Wassif’s time, the post of historiographer 
has been held by Pertti Effendi, from 1802 to 
1805; Azim, who died in 1819; Shanisadé, 
who died in exile at Tire in 1825 ; Omersade 
Suleiman, who held it but for a few months ; and 
lastiy, during the reign of Sultan Mahmud IL, by 
Esadsade, now honoured with the titular rank 
of a Judge of Constantinople, director of the 
press, and editor of the State Gazette. He is 
the — sr of the History of the Annihilation of 
the Janissaries, which was printed at Constan- 
tinople in the year 1828, and translated into 
French by M. Caussin de Perceval. Three other 
published histories, the authors of which were 
not Imperial Historiographers, deserve mention ; 
these are, * The last two Revolutions of the 
Throne,’ by Said Effendi,? Kiaja (deputy) of the 
Supreme Judge of Rumelia, Weli Effendisade ; 
* The last Turkish Conquest of Chios,’ by Wahid 
Pasha, then Pasha Governor ; and * The History 
of the French Campaign in Egypt,’ translated 
from the Arabic of Abderrahman, the son of 
Yebreti, into Turkish by the Hekimbashi, (i. e. 
proto-medicus, or chief physician,) Behdshet Ef- 
fendi,? who died last April. Finally, we may 
likewise name Faik’s continuation of the * Lives 
of the Reis Effendis,’ and Mustakimsade’s of the 
* Lives of the Muftis.’ 

We have now passed the historians under con- 
tinuous review, and proceed to the other writers 
and men of letters, who distinguished themselves 
in various departments at the end of the 18th, 
and in the beginning of the 19th centuries. First 
amongst these are four Reis Effendis: Nejib, 
Rashid, Ratib, and Mahmud. Nejib is the 
translator of a remarkable political treatise, 
written by the great Sheikh Siihrwerdi, which 
was taken as the guide of his conduct by the 
great Prince Salch-ed-din (Saladin), the writer's 
contemporary. This treatise Sultan Selim I. 
always carried about with him as an inestimable 
treasure ; the historian Naima vainly strove, 
throughout his whole life, to obtain a sight of it ; 
and its translation was reserved for the reign of 
Sultan Selim IlI.4 Rashid has already been 
mentioned as Wassif’s associate in the revival of 
printing. It was he who, when the Imperial In- 
ternuntius, Baron Herbert, announced to the 
Porte the death of Maria Theresa, replied, ‘The 
pillar of peace has fallen.” 

Ratib Ebubekr Effendi, the son of Ali,a jurist 
of Tusia, rep tired to Constantinople upon attain- 
ing to man’s estate, and wrote poetry under the 
name of Behmen, until he afterwards, in the 
Chancery of Assignations,> assumed the poetical 
name of Latib, i.e. the regulator according to 
rank and degree. At the accession of Selim III, 








1 Died i in the i 1217 (1802), 

2 Died, a.p. 

3 In the “ae vial Court Library at vient, out of 
my collection. See Gesch. d, O. R., b. ix. p. 237. 
No. 109 of the Catalogue. 

4 A further account of, and extracts from, this Trea- 
tise, may be seen in the prize essay, (now in the press,) 
‘ Upon the Internal Administration of the Kaliphate,’ 
which gained the medal at Berlin in 1812. 

5 Tahwil Kalemi. 
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he was summoned to Constantinople, to conduct 
the office of the Reis Effendi, then absent with 
the army. He declined this occupation, and his 
enemies found means to have him first appointed 
Master of Requests, and then removed to Lem- 
nos. After an exile of a year and a half he ob- 
tained permission to repair to the imperial camp, 
where he was presently made Secretary, or 
Mustermaster of the Janissaries ; and next, after 
the peace of Sistow, was sent with the reversion 
of the place of President of the First Chamber 
of Accounts, to Vienna, as envoy of the second 
rank. During his residence at Vienna, where 
the writer of these lines, then a pupil of the 
Oriental Academy, almost daily visited him, 
he actively occupied himself in seeing all re- 
markable objects, and in collecting all statis- 
tical information concerning Austria and her 
government; whence was produced a work 
of such size and value, as Turkish literature 
cannot boast from any other diplomatist; to 
wit, a folio volume of nearly 300 pages, of 
which the mere table of contents, now lying 
hefore us, fills twelve quarto pages. This book 
is distinguished from most Arab, Persian, and 
Turkish works, by a detailed order and classifi- 
cation of the separate topics, which corresponds 
with the name Ratib, but is not carried through 
with actual logical accuracy. The whole is di- 
vided into two principal branches (4ss/), of which 
the first, and by far the largest, embraces the 
whole military system of Austria—her military 
exercises, military institutions, &c.. in makalat 
(discourses), of which each is divided into chap- 
ters,again subdivided into sections, under separate 
titles. The second half treats of the external and 
internal affairs, and of the fiscal arrangements of 
Austria, of the administration of the villages, lord- 
ships, and subjects, of the judicial offices, hospitals, 
institutions for the poor, the exchequer, the mint, 
and management of the mines ; of the duties on 
salt, tobacco, and stamps ; of the customs, of the 
trade and agriculture, of the revenues and public 
debts; of the post, couriers, and estaffeltes ; of 
bank notes, the lotterv, and of yearly incomes. 
It is a purely statistical work, without any de- 
scription of his journey or of Vienna; and bears 
witness to the meritorious endeavours made, from 
the very first of Selim I1L.’s reign, to acquire 
information respecting European policy and 
forms of administration, with a view to their sub- 
sequent introduction into the Othoman empire. 
Ratib, despite his unwearied zeal in collecting 
materials, would, from his ignorance of European 
languages, never have completed this work, but 
for the co-operation of the great investigator 
of the statistics of the Othoman empire, Mou- 
radjea d’Ohsson, who was then at Vienna, and 
zealously promoted his views, and the active 
assistance of the interpreter attached to the em- 
bassy, a Greek. Upon visiting the Oriental 
Academy, where he was entertained with expe- 
riments in Natural Philosophy, he left, in com- 
memoration of his visit,a poem in praise of the 
institution, of which the text and translation 
have been published in the Fundgruben des 
Orients (Mines of the East,a German and French 
publication). Upon his return to Constantinople, 
he, in the first instance, missed his promised re- 
version of the presidentship of the Chief Chamber 
of Accounts, but obtained it some time later, 
with the additional office of Custom-house In- 
spector. In 1794he became Reis Effendi; two 
years afterwards he was displaced and banished 
to Rhodes; where, in the vear 1799, just as, 
through the influence of the Sultana Walidé, he 
was about to be recalled, and appointed Grand 
Vizier, he was executed, in virtue of a sentence 
of death extorted by his enemy, the Capudan 
Pasha. His library still exists in a Mosque at 
Rhodes. [is head was sent to Constantinople ; 
but there, instead of being publicly exhibited, 
was interred in the Nakshbendi monastery, in 


the suburb of Kanliji, Faik, the biographer of 








the Reis Effendis, gives him the name of the 
second Weisi, on account of the excellence of his 
epistolary style: the former Weisi having ob- 
tained a lasting reputation in Othoman literature, 
as well by his admirable letters, as by his com- 
mencement of a History of the Prophet, and 
his political writings, namely, his ‘* Historical 
Book of Dreams,’ and his ‘ Counsels’ addressed 
to Sultan Murad.! 

The Reis Effendi Mahmiid came forward as 
a political writer, and fell a victim to the revo- 
lution of 1807. Although not unacquainted with 
French, he would have been quite unable to 
publish his *‘ Nouveaux Réglements’ (New Re- 
gulations), printed at Constantinople, without 
the assistance of the brothers Argyropulo, of 
whom John had been for some time Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, where Mahmid Effendi 
himself was Secretary of Legation. Jelebi Ef- 
fendi, one of the prime movers of the new re- 
forms under Selim IIT., and who remained till 
his death Minister of Conferences, is already 
known in European literature, by the translation 
of his Treatise upon Nisém-jedid, appended to 
Wilkinson's work.? 

Those writers whose works have appeared in 
print, have been already named in our survey of 
the productions of the Constantinople press; they 
are the philologists, Seinisade, the commentator of 
grammatical treatises; Ahmed Hajati, the com- 
mentator upon Wehbi ; Ahmed Azim, the trans- 
lator of the two great Dictionaries, the Persian 
* Burhan’ and the Arab * Kamus;’ of the dia- 
lectic works of Kelenbevi and Silkuti, and of 
the two dogmatical glossers ; Mohammed Munib 
of Aintah, the translator of the Moslem Military 
Law ; Hussein Rifki and Massdarijejisade Seid 
Hussein, the first the author of mathematical 
elementary books, the second of the Essay upon 
the Trisection of the Angle; Mohammed Der- 
vise, the historian of the Pilgrimage to Mecca; 
Seid Omar Zaleh of Tokat, the translator of the 
* Kisagoge ;’ the two Mustafas of Jerusalem ; the 


feiwd coilector, Sheik Hassan, the writer of ap- 


pendices to Tenari’s Glosses upon Jorjani’s Com- 
mentary upon El-Iji’s Metaphysies ; the religious 
instructors, Kasisade Ahmed, author of the 
Ahmedian Jewels of the Religious Doctrines of 
Mohammedanism,‘ and Ahmed Ben Mohammed 
Emin, author of the * Useful Application of the 
Doctrines.”* 

The reign of Selim IIT. embraces the end of 
the last, and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. We already know him as the restorer of 
printing, as the instigator of many great and use- 
ful works; such as the translations of the Dic- 
tionaries * Burhan’ and * Kamus,’ by Ahmed 
Azim—of the * Multeka,’ by Mohammed Munib 
of Aintah—of Shanisadc’s great anatomical work 
—of Rifki’s mathematical— Kelenbevi’s and 
Silkuti’s dogmatical and dialectical works, and 
others, already mentioned in speaking of printing. 
He was the founder of the School of Engineers, and 
himself wrote ghazels, wider the poetical name of 
Uhami (i.e. the Inspired of God), the first Sultan, 
since Murad IV., who appears amongst the ranks 
of the poets. Besides an elegy breathing his 
emotions in his prison, which is published both 
in the original and in translation, in the Fund- 
gruben des Orients® many ghazels of his are in 
circulation ; as one to Husscinga, his confidential 
favourite, written in 1788, and the following: 

Mine eves by day and by night 
Weep for thy sorrows : 

They who know my sorrow, 
All with me lamenting weep. 

1 Weisi’s ‘ Counsels’ may be seen in the first volume 
of the Fundgruben, or Mines de VOrient. Of a con- 
tinuation of his History of the Prophet, we shall pre- 
sently have to speak. 

2 Account of the Principalities of Walachia and Mol- 
davia. London, 1820. 

3 Died in the year 1235 (1819). 

4 Jewheri behijei Ahmedije fi sherbil-wassijetol— 
Mohammedijet. 

5 Feraidul sewaid fi bejanil akoid. 

6 Vol, IIL, p. 268, 





When the mark in my bosom 
Is seen by the roses in the grove, 
They in compassion begin 
All to weep dew. 
When the physician saw my grief, 
Sympathising in the pain, he said, 
Sick man, whom separation grieves, 
Thy medicine is weeping. 
Is it ible that he 
Should not pity my sufferings, 
hen in compassion to me 
The clouds are ever weeping in rain ? 
When Ilhami seeks sorrowfully 
For thy beloved eye, 
Joy breaks his heart ; 
Nevertheless must he weep bitterly. ! 

Under Sultan Selim’s reign the two historians, 
Shanisade and Pertd, likewise wrote poetry, the 
former under the name of 4ta—i.e. * The Gift, 
who must not be confounded with the above- 
mentioned Mufti Sherif Effendi, as a poet, like. 
wise bearing the name of Afa; the second was, 
as has been said, the editor of Nisheet’s Diwan, 
and the author of a‘ Biography of the Poets of 
our Times.’ This last well-known work, is to be 
considered as a continuation of some dozen of 
earlier similar works, the two last of which, the 
biographies of Zafaje and of Selim, only come 
down to the end of Sultan Ahmed ITL’s reign 
(1730). Emulating the Imperial Historiogra- 
phers his predecessors, most of whom are men- 
tioned in the * Peculiarities of Poets, the pre- 
sent Imperial Historiographer, Esad Effendi, 
son of the Sheikh (i. e. eldest) of the Book- 
sellers, the Superintendent of the Press, and 
author of the * History of the Destruction of the 
Janissaries, has made himseif further known 
through various poems, especially chronograms, 
some of which have from time to time appeared 
in the State Gazette, edited by him, under the 
head of Register of Events. In celebration of 
the Sultan’s journey to Adrianople, an account 
of which was given in the first number of the 
* Register of Events,’ he wrote an especial work, 
bearing the name of the ‘ Itinerary of the Good, 
wherein, to judge from the title, the author enters 
the lists with the * Khairije of Nabi.’ It contains 
a Kassidet of not less than seventy-three stanzas, 

When the yacht, bearing the proud title of the 
Wandering Mountain,’ in which Sultan Mahmud 
sailed from Constantinople, floated off from a 
sand-bank on which she had struck, the Reis 
Effendi composed the following quatrain, which 
we take from the * Itinerary of the Good.’ 

Of the Padishah’s ship, with presumptuous judgment, 

Deem not that she has grounded on a sand-bank ; 

Envied by the sea and the land, she rubbed 

Her forehead at the Shah's foot, in the dust of the sea, 
the sand.4 

The temptation to Turkish, Arab, and Persian 
historiographers to become also chronogramma- 
tists, lies perhaps chiefly in the circumstance, 
that in those three languages, the same word,— 
namely, Terikh, means both history and chrono- 
gram, whence every historiographer may have 
considered it his duty not only to record remark. 
able events in simple historical narrative, but 
also toembalm® them for immortality in rhymed 
chronozrams. Esad Effenfli’s great rival as a 
chronogram-maker, was the Minister of the In- 
terior, the Kiajabeg Perti, who must not be 
confounded with the above-mentioned Pertu, 
the editor of Nisheet’s Diwan, and the author 
of the ‘ Peculiarities of Poets..6 Pertti Effendi 
(i. e. Lord Brillianey), Minister of the Interior, 
from time to time wrote chronograms that ap- 
peared in the State Gazette; thus did he produce 
the following, in eulogy of the above-mentioned 
* Itinerary of the Good.’ 

The high Majesty of the Ruler of the World 

Goes, with prosperous furtune to Adrianople, 

"1 Of this ghazel every alternate line rhymes, the 
same identical rhyme running through the whole. 

2 Seserndmei Khair. 

3 Kuhi Rewan. 

4 Text and translation in the Vienna Zeitschrift, 
(a periodical), 1833, No. 95. 

5 Loy ery 
( 6 That Perta died at Adrianople in the year 1222 

1907), 
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‘And in a certain way is described — 

The whole voyage in Esaad Effendi’s book. 

Oh rare happiness! the book’s name contains 

Within itself the date of the voyage. 

The first voyage becomes a cause of appearance, 

The Lord of Time makes himself kuown to the world. 
This Ch My 1 was i ted by Perta in a happy 





Mahmud Itinerary lying before him as his ground- 
work. 

The custom, once almost universal in Europe, 
of prefixing to books the favourable opinions of 
learned contemporaneous men of letters con- 
cerning them, still prevails in the East. These 
literary recommendations of books are described 
in the three languages (Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish) by an appropriate technical term, 
Takris,—i. e. thorough-currying, as, whimsically 
enough, in Arabic as in English, the same word 
signifies to praise and to curry.? In the * Re- 
gister of Events,’ there are, moreover, chrono- 
grams upon feats of archery by the Sultan, written 
by the Most Fortunate (Esad), by Brilliancy 
(Perta), by the High Prince (Risaatheg) and 
others 3 and in the State Gazette of the 31st of 
December 1831, is the thanksgiving poem of 
Hassan Aini Effendi, Khoja—i. e. Protessor or 
Teacher of the new College founded by Sultan 
Mahmud for the service of the Othoman State 
Chancery. This person is the author of the 
rhymed Persico-Turco-Arabic Glossary, the 
‘String of Jewels,*> before mentioned amongst 
the printed works. 

Chronograms, as rhymed dates, are a sort of 
double or wraith of poetry and of history, stop- 
gaps of poetical talent ; and, therefore, the more 
numerous in proportion as those two pharoses of 
the humanity sciences are nearer to extinction. 
The Othoman empire is, however, at present 
better supplied with history than with poesy. As 
far back as in Nuri’s History we find, amongst 
the occurrences of the year 1795, an order to the 
State Chancery, issued upon the representation 
of the then historiographer, for communicating 
to him and his successors all information and 
news. It directs that, “ After the completion of 
every remarkable state afiair, the cabinet secre- 
taries of the Grand Vizier and of the Reis 
Effendi, and the Chancery Secretaries, shall, 
after receiving permission from the honourable 
Reis Effendi, communicate all information and 
documents to the historiographer; the same 
directions extend to the Chanceries of Official 
changes, of the expedition of Diplomas, and of 
Ceremonials,® (the three sections of the Othoman 
Chancery).” The history of the empire under 
Sultan Mahmud will, according to all appearance, 
be a mere extract from the * Registers of Events,’ 
in which the more important occurrences, impe- 
tial edicts, administrative regulations, rewards, 
and official changes, are invariably entered. To 
the works of other living historians belong, 
besides the above-mentioned history of the revolt 
and subjugation of Chios, by Wahidpasha, a 
translation of the history of the Othoman cam- 
paign in Egypt, by the deceased chief physician 
Behjet Effendi, and the Glosses upon Wassaf, 
which are still locked up in the desk of the 
author, the highly esteemed Muderris, Khoja 
Arif Effendi. 

The greatest Othoman poets of the nineteenth 
century are, hitherto, Ketshedsade,—i. e. the son 
of the Blanket-maker,—and Mir Alemsade,— 
i. e. the son of the Bearer of the Sacred Banner, 
the author of the ‘Mirror of Victory.’ Kets- 








1 We must confess our inability to discover anything 
chronogrammatic in these verses, and suspect that 
the Turkish numerals have slipped out in passing 
through Von Hammer's German version. If retained, 
they are not indicated. 

2 A somewhat strained apprehension of the word, as 
used by Shakespeare, for the usual phrase, “to curry 
favour,” “* | would curry with his men.” 

3 Translated in the Vienna Zeitschrift, 1832, No.5 

4 In the Vienna Zeitschrist, 1832, No. 16. 

5 Nasmul-Jewahir, printed a.b. 1826. 

6 See Gesch. d. O. R., b. ix. p. 226, No.9. It is 
translated at full length in the ‘ Neuen Archive fur 
Geschichte,’ (New Archives for History,) 1 Jap, 1830, 





hedshisade Molla Iset, is the son of the deceased 
Ketshedshisade Mohammed Zalik, who was Mu- 
derris at the Suleimanije, (Mosque of Suleiman,) 
with the rank of a Supreme Judge of Rumelia. 
The son had already raised himself to the rank 
of a Judge of Constantinople, when he incurred 
the Sultan’s displeasure in the discharge of his 
duty as Commissioner of Inquiry at Mecca and 
Medina, and was banished to Siwas, where he 
died suddenly in the year 1245 (1830). Kets- 
hedshisade’s poems form a Diwan of not less 
than 10,000 couplets. He is the chronogram- 
maker kar’ eLoynv (par excellence) of the whole 
army of Othoman poets, since with him verse 
was the bounden slave of every festive occasion, 
ever ready to sing the praises of the Sultan, as 
the mightiest and greatest of monarchs, through- 
out the whole world. Did he really deserve the 
name of a poet, we should have to compare him 
with the two great Persian panegyrists, Chakani 
and Enweri; but we can only cite him as the 
pillar of the latest period of Othoman history, to 
which are affixed all annunciations of public 
events with their dates, in rhymed prose ; as the 
loose and friable key-stone, that is up-borne 
high in air by the other stones of the old arch of 
Othoman poetry, but, unable long to maintain its 
lofty position, will presently moulder away. The 
only interesting aspect under which we can con- 
template his Diwan is the historical, inasmuch as 
it may afiord the future historian of the nine- 
teenth century a repertory of dry historical dates 
without any danger that the labour of histori- 
cal research should be disturbed or bewildered 
(as is the case with the reader of Wassaf’s highly 
poetical Persian history) by the flights of the 
poet, or even by the flowers of the orator’s rhe- 
toric. The historical inquirer who shall use 
Ketshedshisade’s Diwan as a store-house of his- 
torical dates, will only have to labour through 
the tlood of empty words in which the thought 
does not, as with Wassaf, steer, all sails set, like a 
magnificent vessel richly freighted with the trea- 
sures of the East, but floats over the wide abyss, 
like scattered planks from the wreck of Othoman 
poetry. The model whom he seems to have 
emulously followed, is old Wehbi, that pro- 
saic poet, so wearisome in the plenteousness of 
his chronograms, who lived exactly a century 
ago, under the reign of Sultan Ahmed III. The 
blanket-maker’s son has given his work the name 
of the * Treasure of Monuments, to which, if 
considered merely as a collection of historical 
dates, it may justly advance some claim. One 
thing in it appears ominous, to wit, the omission 
of the Bismillak—i. e. the form of invocation of 
the name of God, invariably prefixed to Moslem 
works, both in prose and verse, without any pre- 
vious exception. In this book the prose preface 
is immediately followed by the Naat, (i. e. the 
Hyman in praise of the Prophet,) which abruptly 
begins the Diwan; next comes the Mirajije, or 
hymn upon the nocturnal journey to Heaven, 
then hymns in praise of the twelve Im:ms, with 
an especial chapter in praise of the martyrs who, 
with Hussein, died of thirst upon the battle field 
of Kerbéla,a hymn common enough certainly in 
the compositions of Persian Shii? poets, but alto- 
gether unprecedented in those of their Turkish 
Sunni brethren, and which must indicate either 
the author’s inclination to the doctrines of the 
Shii, or else an unusual spirit of toleration. 
Better than with the praises of the Prophet and 
the twelve _Imdms, might the blanket-maker’s 
son have begun with the praise of God ; but this 
follows the hymn upon Hussein, and precedes 
five-and-thirty Kassidets in praise of Mahmud 
II., his palaces and kiosks, of the great and 
powerful men of his day, as the Grand Vizier 
Khorshid, Galib, Ali-Pasha, and other Pasha Go- 
vernors, the Mufti Diirrisade Abdullah, several 





1 Khazan ul assar. 
2 The Shii and the Sunni are the two great sects 
into which the Mohammedans are divided. 





sons of Muftis, Supreme Judges, the Nishandshi, 
Halet Effendi, and others. Of these, Galib and 
Halet have been envoys to Paris, upon which 
occasion the writer of this sketch made the ac- 
quaintance of both; of the first on his passage 
through Vienna, a.v. 1802, of the second on his 
return to Bucharest, in 1807. Halet, who en- 
joyed the unbounded confidence of Sultan Mah- 
mud, and exercised so much influence over the 
new reforms as the Sultan’s friend and the Ja- 
nissaries’ enemy, was nevertheless unavoidably 
sacrificed to these last, by his imperial master. 
He reposes beside the Library which he founded 
adjacent to his monument, by the Mewlewi mo- 
nastery at Galata. This is the only library that 
has been founded in the present century, and its 
catalogue contains 250 books, including more 
works of mysticism and of modern poetry* than 
the other libraries. The last previously founded, 
were by Sultan Abdulhamid and the Grand 
Vizier Raghib-Pasha, adjoining their respective 
monuments. Halet Effendi was likewise the 
compiler of an Anthology from the Persian, 
Arab, and Turkish poets. After the five-and- 
thirtieth Kassidet in the Diwan of the blanket- 
maker's son, follow 800 chronogrammatical 
poems upon the occurrences of the ten years 
from 1814 to 1824, the last recording the con- 
quest of Ipsara. After these 300 chronograms, 
some of which fill whole pages, follows the Diwan 
of ghazels to the number of full five hundred, 
mostly in the mystic spirit of the Mewlewi, then 
come glosses on the ghazels of renowned poets, 
fragments, couplets, and single lines. It concludes 
with a poetical panegyrie upon the dome built 
by Sultan Mahmud over the holy place at Me- 
dina. This voluminous Diwan of Ketshedshi- 
sade, who carried on the chronogram manufacture 
wholesale, marks the precise point to which 
Othoman poetry has, at this present day, de- 
clined,—namely, to the lowest ebb of bombastic 
chronogram, and of the prosaic rhyming called 
occasional poems. 

The second of the above-named recent Turkish 
poets, is Mohammed Mir Alemsade, (or Mo- 
hammed, the son of the Bearer of the Sacred 
Standard,) whose Mesnewi,—i. e. an epic poem in 
rhymed couplets, * Ainei Sase,’ (i.e. The Mirror 
of Victory,) is lauded in the Register of Events 
as a pre-eminent production of poetry. It is 
equipped, by way of introduction, in addition to 
the official eulogy of the State Gazette, with half 
a dozen elogiis virorum illustrium, or according to 
the literal meaning of these panegyrics, ( Takris,) 
is thoroughly curried with them.‘ As these 
illustrious men really are among the first living 
Litterati of the Othoman empire, it may be 
allowable here to enumerate them. They are— 
first, the Imperial Historiographer, Editor of the 
Register of Events, Director of the Press, the 
bookseller’s son, Mohammed Eséd Effendi ;5 
second, Mohammed Raif Effendi, appointed 
Judge of Adrianople, with the rank of a Judge 
of Mecca; third, Es-Seid Hassan, Judge of Sofia, 
with the rank of a Scutari Judge; fourth, the 
Khoja (Teacher) of the Porte of the Grand 
Vizier, Es-Seid Hassan Ali, who assumes to 
himself the critical title of Corrector of Poets ;* 
fifth, Miralemsade Osman Wasif, probably a 








3 The Diwans of the modern Turkish poets, Nassion 
Risai Nakshbendi, Nesibdede, Refisi Amedi, Tarsi, 
Hawaji, Khisomi Ismail, Pert, Mekki, Sherif, Nedim, 
Kelim, Sesaji, Wasslet, Nishreet, Junis lmrim, Nejdi, 
Nishati, Abdol Medshed, Dervise Esrar. 

4 The latest of these praise-curryings relates to the 
Turko-German edition of the ‘Gul u Bulbul,’ (The 
Rose and the Nightingale,) in No. 79 of the Othoman 
State Gazette, of March 10, 1834. 

5 It was a different Esaad, who was the author of a 
Diwan, and died in the year 1216 (1801), as superior 
of the Mewlewi monastery, at Galata, Sheikh Galib, 
Seotes the same name with the before-named poet 

sbalib. 

6 Mumeisesch-Shuwara ; Mumeis is the title of 
that officer of the Turkish Chancery, whose duty it is 
to examine all public documents, and see that they are 
both correct in style, and consonant with the existing 
laws and ordinances, 
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brother of the author, and one of the Lords of 
the Divan; sixth, Abden-nar E] Bohari. The 
author, throughout this whole poem, treads in 
the footsteps of the old Shahnameji,—i. e. the 
King’s book-singers, who, before the appoint- 
ment of Imperial Historiographers, recorded the 
events of preceding or contemporaneous reigns 
in rhymed prose. The subject is the praise of 
Sultan Mahmiid, who, as might have been anti- 
cipated, is exalted far over the heads of all the 
greatest sovereigns of ancient and of modern 
times. In proof, the acts and qualities of Sultan 
Mahmiid are compared with those of the greatest 
Khaliphs and Othoman Sultans, which serve but 
as foils to his. After the Bismillah, and the 
Hymn in praise of the Prophet, the author re- 
lates how he came from his birth-place, Eskeje, 
in Rumelia, with his father-in-law, the Master of 
Requests of the Divan, to Constantinople, where 
he received support from the late Muhib Effendi, 
previously envoy in Paris, (where the present 
writer knew him in 1810); then he praises 
his patrons, Attabeg Nejib, Judge of Mecca, 
Mohammed, Judge of Scutari, Faik,? Cabinet 
Secretary to the Grand Vizicr Nuri, the Sultan’s 
Cabinet Secretary, and others. He then gives 
an account of the plan and application of the 
* Mirror of Victory,’ in which, to the greatest 
feats of the twelve greatest sovereigns, are op- 
posed the twelve greater deeds of the Padishah 
Mahmad, so that those may see their own re- 
flection in these. The first relation, respecting 
Alexander of Macedonia, is remarkable on ac- 
count of the light in which Alexander is repre- 
sented, not as the conqueror of the world, but as 
a patron of justice. It is well known that the 
name of honour, er poetical name assumed by 
Sultan Mahmud, is /d/ii—i. e. the devoted to 
justice. 2. The conquest of Bagdad under Murad 
IV., (no exemplary achievement, on account of 
the massacre of 40,000 persons.) is opposed 
to the insurrection of Diiud-Pasha, whom Ali- 
Pasha defeated and made prisoner, 3. ‘The sub- 
dued insurrection of the Levende, under Sultan 
Abdulhamed, is compared to the annihilation of 
the Janissaries, which assuredly far surpasses it 
in bloodshed. 4. Harun al Raschid is eulogized 
as a patron of the sciences and a founder of mili- 
tary institutions, Sultan Mahmud as the founder 
of the military institution of the five arms of the 
newly organized troops, (the cannonecrs, miners, 
bombardiers, cavalry, and infantry,)as the builder 
of the new Mosque at Topchana, as the founder 
of the school of medicine, and as the beautifier 
of the city. 5. The toxophilite achievements of 
the renowned Sassanide monarch Bahram-giir, 
who was such an archer that he was wont to shoot 
the wild assin full career through foot and ear with 
one arrow, pinning them together, are put to shame 
by Sultan Mahmud’s feats in the same exercise. 
7. The insurrection of Mahmud, Pasha of Scutari 
in Albania, against Sultan Abdulhamed, finds its 
counterpart in the recent insurrection of the 
Pasha of Scutari, Mustafa-Pasha, for whom the 
Grand Vizier, feeling himself too weak to reduce 
him, obtained a pardon. 8. This is the justest 
and most striking of these historical parallels, 
comparing the great rebellion of the religious in- 
novators called the Karmatites, under the Kali- 
phate of the Beni Abbas, with that of the Wah- 
habis.? 9. To the seven most notorious rebels 
under the reign of Ahmed I., are opposed four of 
the most notorious ringleaders of rebellion against 
Sultan Mahmud in Rumelia and Anatolia, who 
were all hanged. 10. Amongst this insurgent 














1 “In the name of God,” 

2 Not to be confounded with the above-named con- 
tinuator of the Lives of the Reis Effendis, who, last 
year, was Bujuk Rusnaameji,—i. e. President of the 
Chancery of the Great Diary, but in the late official 
changes has been displaced. 

3 This parallel is dwelt upon at great length by Von 
Hammer himself, in his History of the Assassius.—£d. 
of Athenaeum. 





rabble the great rebellion of Tahir-Pasha,' of 
Akka, under Sultan Abdulhamid, and that of 
Jesas-Pasha, under Sultan Selim, rise to distine- 
tion, and to these is contrasted the subdued Ali- 
Pasha, of Janina. 11. Nushirwzan is said to have 
frightened a traitorous governor from his intended 
crime, by reciting a couplet, which stands at the 
head of this chapter, and is— 
A traitor is beheaded, a traitor is hung, 
Treason must sooner or later receive its reward. 
In order to verify this couplet, Sultan Mahmud 
ordered the execution of three traitorous gover- 
nors,—namely, Osman-Pasha, Hamid-Pasha,and 
Mohammed-Pasha. 12. Of Sultan Mahmud’s 
virtues, by which he eclipses the greatest preced- 
ing sovereigns; a supplement upon the excel- 
lence of the military exercises of the army; 
finally,a book of writers, in twenty-five couplets, 
an apology, an address to critics, the poct’s self- 
praise (Fachrije), and three epilogues (Khatime). 
All this in the most milk-and-water rhymed 
prose, without a spark of poetic fire, amounting 
in quantity to thirteen hundred couplets. ° 
No better are the verses that I have seen of 
two other living poets, the Mewlewi Astronomer, 
Mohammed Saidullah Iset Effendi, and Rifat- 
beg, who writes chronograms in the State Gazette 
upon the Sultan’s success in archery. [set 
Effendi means the Lord of Honour, and Rif.it- 
beg, the High Prince; but their verses can ad- 
vance pretensions neither to height nor to honour. 
Under the aspect of social condition, Sultan 
Mahmud’s sister, the Sultana Heibetullah may 
advance claims superior to theirs. This Princess 
wrote a popular song in the Sharki (i. e. Oriental 
or Saracen,) style at the time of the last revolu- 
tion, which is still in circulation; and as in the 
course of four centuries Othoman literature can 
reckon only four poetesses,—namely, Mihri, 
Seineb, Zidki, and Ani,—this popular song by a 
Sultana may be permitted, as a most singular 
phenomenon, to find a place here. It is a coun- 
terpart to the lays of the unfortunate Prince 
Jem, murdered by the monster Pope Alexander 
Borgia. 
Indolently have I drunken poison, 
am a-weary of my own soul; 
Life’s pains burn me, 
I am a-weary of my own soul. 
Never laughed | in the world's grove, 
Never saw I the radiance of truth, 
Never saw I the like pain, 
1 am a-weary of my own soul. 
Fate decrees it, so must it be, 
None heed my prayers; 
Can the world signify to me ? 
1 am a-weary of my own soul. 
Friends invite to live, 
To me it may well be indifferent; 
To me the world cannot avail, 
1 am a-weary of my own soul, 
Never saw J truth pure, 
Strangers drink the cup of joy, 
And I suffer in vain; 
1 am a-weary of my own soul,? 
(To be concluded on ihe 19th inst.) 





LOVE AT SEA. 
Lover hath wandered o'er the waves 
Full of laughter, full of guile, 
Now to sirens in their caves 
Teaching many a song and wile ; 
Now, on moon-lit waters calm, 
tocks the urchin m a shell; 
Now, to isles of gold and balm, 
Waving with the feathery palm, 
Guides his caravel. 
Love hath gone to sea—no more 
Let him come on shore. 





1 Omer ‘Tahir-Pasha, whom all contemporaneous 
travellers in Daher represent as effeminate, is the 
father of Fasilbeg, the poet, the author of the ‘ Book of 
Women,’ who died in the year of the Heg. 1225 (a.v. 
1310), as one of the Khojagan of the Chamber. 

2 The same single rhyme runs through the whole 
song; the burthen is Janumden bosdum ozandum. 





Love hath flown on noiseless wing 
Where the ship at anchor lies ; 
Soon from its unerring string 
Through the sail his arrow flies; 
Oft around its slumbering crew 
sant fantasies he weaves, 
Dreams of maidens fair and true, 
Singing lone the summer through, 
Hid in bowers of leaves. 
Love hath gone to sea—no more 
Let him come on shore. 








Love hath roamed the earth too long, 
With his quiver full of fire, 
Ruling all things, weak and strong, 
Sword and sceptre, pen and lyre. 
Fittest is the ocean wild, 
With its hours of changing tide, 
Empire for the fickle child, 
Now so cunning—now so mild— 
Now elate with pride. 
Love shall rule the sea—no more 
Let him come ashore. 





JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

We cannot allow so extraordinary a man as 
James Hogg to pass from among us without such 
notice as may, at least, bear witness that we are 
not insensible to the loss; but, in truth, the 
very full and able judgment passed on his 
literary character by Mr. Cunningham in the 
Sketch of English Literature (See Atheneum, 
1833, p. 720), leaves us little to do but express 
our deep regret. He was, we believe, in his 
63rd year; we might add, on his own authority, 
that he was born on the 25th of Jan. 1772, the 
birth-day of Robert Burns, but there has been 
so much harmless mystification on this subject, 
that we are by no means certain that it is the 
fact. Hogg,as he delighted to tell the world, 
was born a shepherd—the son of many genera- 
tions of shepherds—yet, humble as was his pa- 
rentage, it was not below the reach of misfortune; 
and, at six years of age, * Jamie the Poeter,” as 
he was subsequently called, was obliged to get 
his own living, and, for that purpose, engaged 
himself to herd cows for a neighbouring farmer; 
an occupation which he describes as the lowest 
in Scotland, yet not without its romance, as some 
of the anecdotes of his early life can bear wit- 
ness; here is one worth repeating :— 

* That summer, when only eight vears of age, 
I was sent out to a height called Broad-heads 
with a rosy-cheeked maiden to herd a flock of 
new-weaned lambs, and I had my mischievous 
cows to herd besides. But, as she had no dog, 
and I had an excellent one, I was ordered to 
keep close by her. Never was a master’s order 
better obeyed. Day after day L herded the cows 
and the lambs both, and Betty had nothing to 
do but to sit and sew. Then we dined together 
every day at a well near to the Shiel-sike head, 
and after dinner I laid my head down on her 
lap, covered her bare feet with my plaid, and 
pretended to fall sound asleep. One day I heard 
her say to herself, * Poor little laddie ! he’s joost 
tired to death,’ and then I wept till I was afraid 
she would feel the warm tears trickling on her 
knee. I wished my master, who was a hand- 
some young man, would fall in love with her and 
marry her, wondering how he could be so blind 
and stupid as not to do it. But I thought if I 
were he, I would know well what to do.” 

As to learning, it fell not to his share, nor 
came within the compass of his thoughts — 
except, indeed, learning the fiddle, which seems 
to have been an early passion. ‘* It was in my 
eighteenth year,” he observes, “that I first got 
a perusal of * The Life and Adventures of Sir 
William Wallace,’ and ‘ The Gentle Shepherd ;’ 
and though immoderately fond of them, yet 
(what you will think remarkable in one who hath 
since dabbled so much in verse) I could not help 
regretting deeply that they were not in prose, 
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that everybody might have understood them ; 
or, I thought if they had been in the same kind 
of metre with the Psalms, I could have borne 
with them. The truth is, I made exceedingly 
slow progress in reading them. ‘The little read- 
ing that I had learned I had nearly lost, and the 
Scottish dialect quite confounded me; so that, 
before I got to the end of a line, I had com- 
monly lost the rhyme of the preceding one; and 
if I came to a triplet, a thing of which T had no 
conception, I commonly read to the foot of the 
page without perceiving that I had lost the 
rhyme altogether. I thought the author had 
been straitened for rhymes, and had just made a 
part of it do as well as he could without them.” 
It was six years after that he attempted to write. 
“T had no more difficulty in composing songs 
then than I have at present; and I was equally 
well pleased with them. But, then, the writing 
of them !—that was a job! I had no method of 
learning to write, save by following the Italian 
alphabet ; and though I always stripped myself 
of coat and vest when I began to pen a song, vet 
my wrist took a cramp, so that I could rarely 
make above four or six lines at a sitting.” 

Indeed, with the exception of a few songs and 
ballads, Hogg was four or five-and-thirty before 
he was known as a writer, but then he burst 
forth at once with ‘The Mountain Bard,’ and, to 
take his own (and we have no doubt correct) 
report,“ that celebrated work, * Hogg on Sheep.’ ” 
He has, ever since, been constantly before the 
public. “Several of these compositions,” says 
Mr. Cunningham, speaking of ‘The Mountain 
Bard, “were of great merit: * Gilmanscleuh’ 
has much tenderness and simplicity, and the 
wild tale of * Willie Wilkin’ aspires to rank with 
the ‘Glenfinlas’ of Scott. The description of 
the spectre horses is surpassed by nothing in 
ballad verse. The hero of the story went to a 
meeting of warlocks, witches, and evil spirits, 
held in an old churchyard at midnight, his 
mother, a devout woman, followed, and was 
astonished at finding her son’s horse standing in 
a rank of gigantic coursers, among which he 
seemed but asa foal. She stretched her hands 
out to stroke their mighty sides, and perceived, 
to her horror, that they were spectral, for every 
wave that she gave her arms, a gap was left be- 
hind.” 

Hogg was, undoubtedly, a man of fine original 
genius. *The Queen's Wake,’ his most cele- 
brated work, is full of fancy, and, though une- 
qual, is studded throughout with beauties. We 
incline however, to think, that there is more 
truth than was intended in what Mr. Cunningham 
observes, that Hogg’s genius “seems the natural 
offspring of the pastoral hills and dales of the bor- 
der”—that there is, in fact, a national tone and 
feeling in his writings, with which we southerns do 
not wholly sympathize—that, in consequence, Mr. 
Hogg wasmore commended than read by English- 
men, and that much of his English fame is attri- 
butable to the fine things said for him, and the 
hearty cordial spirit which always animated him 
in the dramatic scenes of the Noctes. At the 
same time, let us acknowledge that this hearty 
cordial spirit was characteristic of him. It was 
our good fortune to meet him frequently dur- 
ing his visit to London, and a more simple 
unaffected man we never associated with: 
he carried his heart in his hand: he had the 
trusting confidence of a child. From many 
scattered passages in Hogg’s autobiographies, it 
would appear, that he kept a somewhat volumi- 
nous journal: if so, it will now, no doubt, be 
published, and we may, therefore be allowed to 
express a hope, that a discreet friend will be per- 
mitted to look over the manuscript—that it will 
not be sent “ unhousel’d unanointed” before the 
public. Hogg was too open-hearted, and too 
much the creature of impulse, to rest with con- 
fidence on his momentary judgment. 


— 
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THE REV. SAMUEL M‘CLEAN. 


Tue members of the British Association who 
attended the late meeting in Dublin, especially 
those who obtained rooms in College, will be 
grieved to learn that Mr. M‘Clean, on whom as 
Dean the official duty of receiving visitors de- 
volved, died of typhus fever in his chambers, 
Trin. Coll. on Friday, the 27th of November. 
His unwearied exertions on that occasion, and 
his anxiety to promote the comfort of all, were 
universally felt and acknowledged. 

Mr. M‘Clean was a native of Belfast, and edu- 
cated at the Institution in that town. From 
thence he removed to the Dublin University, 
and obtained several of its highest honours in 
his undergraduate course. He had the rare good 
fortune to make his competitors his attached 
friends, and this continued to be the case even 
when he engaged in the more arduous contest 
for a Fellowship. M°Clean united the study of 
polite literature to the severer pursuits of sci- 
ence, and hence his lectures were remarkable 
for copious and rich illustrations, which proved 
very attractive to his pupils. His acuteness as 
a metaphysician pointed him out as a fit exa- 
miner in the new modcratorship course, Logics 
and Ethics; and his public lists of questions prove 
that the choice was a good one. His loss is se- 
verely felt in the University; he is lamented 
equally by the Fellows and the students ; and we 
understand, that it has been resolved that some 
public tribute should be paid to the memory of 
one so universally and deservedly respected. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue flood of novels keeps right onward, “ nor 
feels retiring ebb.” We have disposed of a 
dozen more volumes in this day’s paper, and 
must, notwithstanding, apologize to Mrs. Hall, 
and many others, for deferred notices of their 
several works. Of other novelties, the literary 
world is barren enough, and we have been hunt- 
ing over the foreign journals to see what pro- 
mise they hold forth, and what just now engages 
public attention. Our gleanings have been but 
few and unimportant. 


A Mons. Despreaux, now travelling in the 
Canary Islands, announces to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that he possesses a number of 
curious notices respecting the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Great Canary. He is of opinion, that 
his predecessors have been wrong in stating 
that they only lived in caves, for he thinks he 
has traced the ruins of their villages and their 
monuments, and even the public square where 
they held their state deliberations. He has 
opened 300 tombs, very different in construc- 
tion and position to those of the Guanches in 
Teneriffe. He has even met with traces of 
their manufactures, some beautifully perfect 
skeletons, and several of their utensils, among 
which are two hatchets of green jade. M. Des- 
preaux also flatters himself, that he has collected 
a number of unpublished insects and shells; he 
has dried 400 cryptogamous and 800 phanero- 
gamous plants, and has made fifty drawings of 
unfigured Fungi. He has preserved 800 crus- 
tacea, and more than 100 fishes, among which 
are two sharks, from eight to ten feet long, 
differing greatly from each other. On this state- 
ment being made, M. Berthollet observed, that 
he very much doubts the antiquity of the monu- 
ments and houses, having visited them himself, 
and found their construction and workmanship 
betokening a more advanced period. They are 
in the environs of Gaéta, and, according to the 
evidences he has collected, he supposes that the 
former inhabitants of Great Canary did live in 
caves, like their neighbours the Guanches. The 
mountain of Urura, in the valley of Tiraxana, is 
entirely perforated into caves, placed in series 
one above another. 





In Italy, Silkworms, Wine-making, and Edu. 
cation, seem to occupy public attention. Silk. 
worms, it appears, are subject to some sort of 
infectious disease, the nature of which it is im- 
portant to discover, that precautions may be 
taken to guard against it. Wine-making, too, 
is now admitted to be a beneficial art and mys- 
tery, which, if attended to, may materially en- 
rich the country, and henceforth the Tuscan 
wines are to compete in our markets with the 
wines of Spain and France, so that our worthy 
citizens may, if they have ever speculated on 
such classical fancies, hereafter hope to sip their 
Falernian without crossing the Apennines. The 
attention given to education we have before no- 
ticed ; since then, we have seen announced in 
the periodicals, a * Manual of Instruction for In- 
fant Schools,’ a * Course of Instruction for Girls’ 
Schools,’ and more books for the use of young 
persons than we can recollect, besides sundry 
essays upon the subject of Education. We trust, 
therefore, that the rising generation of Italians 
will improve accordingly, and, with this hope, 
may we dismiss the subject from our thoughts, 
until it shall be recalled by some work of superla- 
tive merit, or, at least, of original character. 

From Sicily we learn, that not less than nine 
periodicals, literary or scientific, now flourish 
there. As four of them sprung into existence 
last year, we presume the earlier works must 
have met with reasonable success. We rejoice 
in this ; but, as the market is necessarily limited, 
we fear this over-excitement threatens a reac- 
tion, 

From Spain we have private letters, just re- 
ceived, from which we hope to glean a few in- 
teresting facts next week. 

Before concluding, we must beg leave to an- 
nounce, that Mr. Richard Peake, one of the 
most popular of our dramatic writers, takes a 
benefit at the English Opera on Thursday next, 
and to express our hearty good wishes for his 
success. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30.—Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society, John William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. in 
the chair. 

The following were elected as Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year, viz. 

President.—His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, K.G. 

Treasurer.—Francis Baily, Esq. 

Secretaries.—Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; John 
George Children, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary.—Charles Konig, Esq. 

Other Members of the Council.—William Allen, 
Esq.; Rev. Wm. Buckland, D.D.; Samuel Hun- 
ter Christie, Esq. ; Rev. James Cumming; Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. ; Joseph Henry Green, Esq. ; Henry 
Holland, M.D.; William Lawrence, Esq. ; John 
William Lubbock, Esq.; Herbert Mayo, Esq. ; 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq.; Rev. Robert 
Murphy, M.A.; Sir John Rennie; Wm. Henry 
Smyth, Capt. R.N.; Edward Turner, M.D.; Rev. 
Wm. Whewell. 

The Royal medals for the present year were 
awarded, the one to Mr. Faraday, Esq. for his 
Experimental Researches in Electricity; and 
the other, to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Dublin, for his * Essay 
on the Theory of Systems of Rays,’ published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy; and the Copley medal, for the present 
year, was awarded to William Snow Harris, 
Esq. for his ‘Investigations of the Forces of 
Electricity,’ &c. published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1834. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
Dec. 3.—After a gratifying report had been 
made of the progress of the works now in the 
press, a paper was read from the Chevalier Mar- 
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cel, offering for publication three works: 1. A 
translation of a Cufic Manuscript on parchment, 
at least ten centuries old, which was dug up from 
the ruins of the mosque of Amrit, at old Cairo, 
by the late Morad Bey. It contains a genealogy of 
the Arab tribes before the birth of Mohammed, 
differing in many important points from the ge- 
nealogies of the common Moslem historians, 
and many curious traditions connected with that 
obscure portion of Arabian antiquities. 2. A 
History of the Revolutions of Egypt, by the 
Sheikh Marrai, who died a.v. 1619. 3. A Uni- 
versal Geography, written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by Abd-al-Kaschid ; remarkable for the 
fullness and accuracy with which he describes 
the state of western Europe at the period. In 
his account of the British islands, Abd-al-Kas- 
chid particularly mentions the coal-mines, the 
Giant’s Causeway, and St. Patrick’s purgatory. 
Sir Gore Ouseley stated that Ibn Khaldun’s 
geography contains a very lively character 
of the Irish people, and a description of the pe- 
trifying properties of Lough Neagh; he added, 
that the legend of St. Patrick's purgatory is well 
known in the East. 

A specimen of the Rey. Mr. Reynold’s trans- 
lations of the History of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, by Sitithi, was laid on the table, and refer- 
red to the consideration of a sub-committee. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec, 1.—A paper was read, containing notes 
and observations on many kinds of grapes, culti- 
vated at the seat of the Earl of Tyrconnel, near 
Catterick Bridge, in Yorkshire, the vineries at 
which place seem very rich in varieties of this 
fruit, placed under circumstances highly favour- 
able for comparison; any remarks, therefore, 
which, like these, have been the result of long 
experience by Mr. Whiting, Lord 'T.’s gar- 
dener, cannot fail to aid in clearing up the con- 
fusion which reigns over the nomenclature, &c. 
of nearly 200 supposed difierent sorts of grapes, 
and, further, the establishment of a standard of 
certainty amongst so much conflict in opinion. 

The collection of flowers exhibited was inter- 
esting, considering the late period of the year; 
especially the collection of Chrysanthemums, 
from the Society’s garden, the miscellaneous 
flowers from the Hon. W. F. Strangways, and 
the very fine specimens of Bignonia venusta, 
from Miss ‘Trevor, of Tingrith, near Woburn. 
Independent of the beauty of the last-named 
plant, the season of its blossoming must always 
render it one of the most desirable of hot-house 
climbers, being found to continue in flower from 
the beginning of November until February, and, 
in the present instance, to cover the whole stove, 
a surface of 500 feet. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological Society . ++ ee Eight, P.M. 
¢ Medical and Chirurgical Society..} p. 8, P.M. 
Medico- Botanical Society........ Light, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 

Business) ...000-cccecesccocg P- S, P.M. 
Society of Arts ( Lrening Illus- 
C* OPEGIONE ) ccccccecccccccccccce BI, PMs 


, Society of Arts.......cccccccceeed P. 7, PMs 
Wap. { Literary Fund .................. Three, P.M. 


... Fight, p.m. 
... Eleven, A.M. 








Tors.4 







Society of Antiquaries ... 
Twn. { Royal Society caeaneon 
Royal Society of Literature ...... Four, p.m. 
Royal Astronomical Society .... Eight, p.m. 

Frip. | Royal Academy ( Anatomical 
TOCOUrES) cccccccccccccecces Right, P.M. 





PINE ARTS 


Tue print publishers have opened the campaign 
far more spiritedly than the book publishers, 
Mr. Moon leading the way with a splendid en- 
graving by Phillips, after the celebrated picture 
by Rembrandt, in the National Gallery, of * The 
Woman taken in Adultery, in which the power- 
ful effect of the painting has been admirably 
transferred to the copper. It strikes us, how- 











ever, that the principal figure is (perhaps judi- 
ciously) shortened, and the judgment-seat, with 
the assembled crowd, brought somewhat too con- 
spicuously forward. Another fine mezzotint just 
published is, * 7'he Corsair Isle. It is a compo- 
sition landscape by Harding, engraved by Lucas, 
in which the artist has apparently collected to- 
gether many of the treasures of a rich portfolio. 
Mr. Moon has also brought out a portrait of the 
Countess Clam-Martinico, engraved by Doo, 
after Lawrence ; and another, to the honour of 
the painter, Mr. Bostock, be it said, not unworthy 
of Lawrence, of The Earl of Wilton, engraved 
by Turner. We have also before us * The De- 
stroying Angel, a sublime scene by Martin, en- 
graved by his son Alfred; one of Inskipp’s 
* Studies from Nature, less to our taste than any 
of the preceding. We must also announce, for 
the information of all who take delight in the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the middle ages, a 
fine engraving by Shaw, after a drawing by 
Abraham, of * Te Elevation of the Organ Screen 
in York Minster ;? and, as connected with archi- 
tecture, * Three Perspective Views, taken from 
the points specified by the Select Committee on 
Rebuilding the Houses of Parliament, by J. L. 
Walker. 

In another vein is a humorous version, by 
Chalon, of * The Consequences of Driving Things 
Of, a whole family hurrying to overtake the 
coach, which is spanking along at ten miles the 
hour, and just so far passed as to leave not the 
remotest chance of the breathless family making 
themselves heard, or of their telegraphic signals 
being seen. Another pleasant conceit is * The 
First of September, by Buss, and in this group 
we may include the eighth number of * My 
Sketch Book,’ by George Cruikshank, a store- 
house of laughter for coming Christmas. Ina 
quieter humour is * The Loiterers, by Farrier, 
well engraved by a lady, Mrs. Simmons. 

Lithographs are of course published in such 
numbers, as to be quite beyond the power of 
enumeration. Among the best, or the more in- 
teresting we have seen, are portraits of Mrs. 
Austin, a fine head, full of intelligent benevo- 
lence, and Professor Tiedemann. Of less im- 
portance isa sketch of Mr. (Wolff, portraits of 
Miles Coverdale, of Mr. Balfe, and of Cuvier, 
and (which Cuvier would himself have admired,) 
of The Chimpanzée, and an illuminated copy of 
Magna Charia. 

We must now say a few words of the illus. 
trations of the Annuals,and first of * Tue Castner 
oF MopeERN Art, avery choice selection from the 
works of Chalon, Collins (whose * Rustic Civility’ 
introduces us to a true English landscape), 
Howard, Leslie (who contributes his * May Day 
in the Reign of Elizabeth’), Stothard, Uwins (two 
pictures; his * Punch at Naples, exhibited last 
year at the British Institution, and a fine head 
of a * Peasant Girl at Gensano’), Sir William 
Beechey, Martin, Williams, Cooper, Rochard, 
Westall, Roberts (* 4 Street View in Rouen’ in 
his best manner), Daniell (a rich fanciful combi- 
nation of architectural subjects), Faulkner, New- 
ton, Edmonstone, Farrier, Barrett, with an inter- 
esting portrait of * Lady Pamela Fitzgerald and 
her Children, from a drawing by Romney. 

Of the Lanpscapr, the Picrureseur, the Krrp- 
sakr, and the Book or Gems, we have already 
spoken, although we protest against the latter 
being classed among the Annuals: it isa library 
volume, and a choice one, though handsome 
enough to pass among the most brilliant on any 
drawing-room table. Tur Book or Beauty 
opens delightfully with a beautiful portrait, by 
Chalon, of a beautiful woman, Lady Augusta 
Baring, and a vignette that is Italian all over— 
smelling of the sweet South. There are many 
other sweet faces: Lady Ashley, Lady Agnes 
Byng, Lady Caroline Maxse, the Countess Rossi, 
and, sweeter than all, one of the Gunnings, the 
Countess of Coventry. 





DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed 
SIEGE UF ROCHELLE; and THE JEWESS. e? THE 


COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, THE IRISH AMBASSADOR: with TEDDY 
THE TILER; and THE CARMELITES, or the Couvent 


Belles. 
Monday, THE IRISH AMBASSADOR; after which THE CaR. 
T MELITES: and PADDY Luck: 

vesday, BORN TO GOOD LUCK ; with THE CARMELITEs : 

and TEDDY THE TILER. TES ; 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

MR. PEAKE, at the most flattering instigation of many Friends 
has the honour to announce his intention of appropriating (after 
Twenty Years in the service of the Theatres and the Pablic) 
ove Night to his BENEFIT—that Night is fixed for THURSDAY’ 
December loth, 183. From Mr. Peake’s long connexion with 
the Members of the Theatrical Profession, he «ill be enabied 
by the gratuitous and handsomely proffered aid of an eMtensive 
portion of the PRINCIPAL LONDON PERFORMERS, (by per. 
mission of A, Bunn, Esq., Madame Vestris, and other Proprie. 
tors,) to select an EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT, which he 
trusts will be unrivatied in Talent and Variety.—Boxes, 7s.; Pit, 
3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s.: Balcony and Orchestra Seats, Haif-a- 
Guinea each, 


THE ST, JAMES’S THEATRE. 

On Monday (Dec. 7th), a New Grand Opera, to be entitled 
AGNES SOREL, (the whole of the Music composed by Mrs, 
G. A’Beckett; to be followed by a New lnteriude; and w 
conclude with a New Farce. 


TO SINGERS,—A distinguished PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 
who has studied in Italy for years, begs to acquaint Amateurs of 
Vocal Masic, and young Artistes preparing themselves for the 
STAGE or CONCERTS, that he has opened a Singing Class for 
cultivating the voice, and for Classic and Operatic singing of the 
highest order.—Terms, Five Guineas per Quarter, paid in ad- 
vance. Address and particulars may be known by a personal 
application at the Masic Warehouses of Messrs. Mori & Lavenu, 
25, New Bond-street, aud C. Platis, 9, Johu-street, Great Port- 














jand-street, 


Drury Lane is going on swimmingly: Mr, 
Balte’s opera might almost be called ‘The 
Siege of Drury Lane Theatre.” The town con- 
tinues to be nightly pillaged, and General 
Bunn’s share of the plunder is said to be very 
large. He has discovered a still better method 
of increasing the property, by putting a rich 
Jew to death every evening, and confiscating the 
proceeds to his own uses.—Covent Garoen 
persists in bringing old pieces over from Surrey, 
though experience has shown that they do not 
draw money enough to pay the expense of 
cartage. The * Lord of the Isles’ was the last 
importation, and, after flickering for three 
nights, that disappeared in a sort of Scotch mist. 
A new drama, with music, called * The Carme- 
lites,or the Convent Belles,’ was represented here 
on Thursday, and moderately well received. It 
is not so much a translation as an abridgment 
of a French piece, in three acts, called, * L’Habit 
ne fait pas le Moine.”. We must confess that it 
is most poorly done, and there is no excuse for 
a translation being inferior to its original. There 
are a number of remarkably neat points in the 
writing of the French piece, which are repre- 
sented in the English one by a few hackneyed 
puns, such as a nun being described as a “ none- 
such,” and a novice saying, “she won't be a 
nun, for they shall make none of her ;” a joke 
which, it must be admitted, that none but a no- 
vice would make. Miss Turpin has improved in 
her singing, and Miss Taylor over-acted her part 
pleasantly enough. A little part, of a servant 
maid at an inn, was smartly played, by a Miss 
Wyndham, whom we do not remember to have 
seen before. She had but one point to give,and 
she gave that with a crispness worthy of Mrs. 
Humby.—The burlesque on ‘The Jewess,’ at 
the Apetpur, does not call for criticism, but it 
is attended with hearty laughter, and its object 
is therefore gained.—The Oxy»prc has, neces- 
sarily, suffered from the double absence of Ma- 
dame Vestris and Mr. Liston. Brighter pro- 
spects open to it from Monday next, on which 
night Mr. Liston will resume his unsuppliable 
place, and Mr. Charles Mathews will make his 
first appearance in two new pieces. It is cer- 
tainly taking John Bull by the horns, to venture 
on a double ordeal for the honours of the stage: 
but we like the boldness of the attempt, it looks 
like self-possession and confidence in his own 
powers on the part of the candidate—we believe, 
and hope, that permanent success will crown his 
efforts——Mr. Braham’s theatre is positively to 
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open on Monday. We know nothing more about 
it than the advertisements have told us; we 
shall, therefore, abstain from speculation upon 
its probable success, and lie quiet until Saturday 
next, when we shall, without favour or affection, 
speak of matters, and things, and people, as we 
shall have found them. 








MISCELLANEA 

Iron.—Twenty years back, Dr. Portal, when 
analyzing some fragments of ancient lava near 
Mount Etna, found iron ore in them; more re- 
cently, Dr. Benedetto has discovered, close to 
the volcano, an extensive vein of this metal, 
presenting groups of octahedral figures. 

Rain.—An abundant rain of Mollusca, genus 
Bulimus, species Truncatus, took place at Mont- 
pellier, after a violent storm, which came from 
the west. The noise of the falling shells re- 
sembled that of hail, and they might have been 
collected in thousands. 

Rail-road from Paris to Lille—Among the 
rail-roads in contemplation in France, is one 
from Paris to Lille, the surveys for which have 
been taken. This rail-road will form a commu- 
nication between Paris and the channel, at Ca- 
lais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, between Parisand 
Lille, Paris and Belgium. The rail-road is to 
commence at the Hotel de Ville, and will pass 
by Amiens. The branch and the road will be 
re-united on the other side of Vitri, and from 








thence go to Lille. The whole length of the 
rail-road will be almost sixty leagues, and the 
expense is estimated at 53,400,000 francs. 


A Hand Water-Engine.—A hand water-engine, 
on an entirely new principle, has lately been 
invented by Mr. Read, the patentee of the best 
of all our garden syringes. This new invention 
is very little larger than the syringe, but it has 
a tube added to it, which, being inserted in a 
pot or bucket full of water, gives the insrument 
all the powers of a garden-engine, with less than 
half the exertion required for working the latter 
machine. The power gained is by the conden- 
sation of air in a tube or barrel, parallel to that 


| in which the piston works; so that the inven- 


tion might not unjustly be called Read’s double- 
barrelled syringe. The whole instrument, in- 
cluding the length of the handle, and the tube, 
which can be screwed on and off, is only 3 feet 
long, and the barrel part is but half that length. 
The price is only 50s. We have seen it at work, 


| and consider that, for all ordinary purposes, it 


will supersede both the garden-syringe and the 
garden-engine.—Gardener’s Mag. 


List of New Books.—The Angler’s Souvenir, cr. 
Svo. 16s. ; ditto, India paper, 21s.—Cruikshank’s Comic 
Almanac, 1836, 2nd edit. 2s. 6d.— Aldine Poets, Vol. 36, 
(Prior, Vol. Il.) fcap. 5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. 73, (History of Rome, Vol. IIL.) fcap. 6s.— 
One in a Thousand, or the Days of Henry Quatre, by 
the Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
—What is Phrenology? by the Author of ‘ Five Mi- 





nutes’ Advice on the Teeth,’ 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Channing’s 
Works, 2 vols. fcap. 12s.— Nicotiana, 2nd edit. fcap. 12s. 
—Raphael’s Royal Book of Dreams, new edit. 3s. 6d.— 
Goethe and his Contemporaries, by Mrs. Austin, 2nd 
edit. 3 vols, post Svo, 2is.—Walton’s Comprehensive 
Reckoner, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Letters to a Young Master 
Mariner, by Charles Lorimer, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
—Milton’s Works, 6 vols. fcap. 30s.—The First Annual 
Reportof the Poor Law C ission , 8vo. 4s.—E y 
of the Teeth and Gums, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Economy o 

the Hands and Feet, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Galt’s Canadas, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 5s,— Cousin’s Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Prussia, by Mrs. Austin, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
—Wade’s Middle and Working Classes, 2nd edit. 12mo, 
8s.— Malvagna, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.—The Juvenile 
Pianist, by Ann Rodwell, sq. t6mo. 3s. 6d.— Agnes de 
Mansteldt, by T. C. Grattan, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
—The Wife, and Woman’s Reward, by Mrs. Norton, 
2nd edit. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.—The Language of 
Flowers, 4th edit. 18mo. 10s, 6d.—Lay of the Lady 
Ellen, by H. Chester, Esq. feap. 4s. 6d.—De Morgan’s 
Arithmetic, 3rd edit. royal 12mo. 4s.—East India Re- 
gister and Directory, 1836, 12mo, 10s.—My Note Book, 
by John M‘Gregor, Esq. 3 vols. t Svo. Sls. 6d.— 
Statutes at Large, Vol. XI11. Part LIL. (5 & 6 Will. LV.) 
4to. 25s.—New Year's Gift for Young Ladies, 4to. 
3s. 6d.—The Outlaw, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. Gd.— Essay on the Rate of Wages, by H.C. Carey, 
post 8vo, 8s.—Glover on Municipal Corporations, Svo. 
18s.—The Nursery Offering, 1836, 16mo. 4s. 6¢.—His- 
tory and Description of Fossil Fuel—The Collieries and 
Coal Trade of Great Britain, 8vo. 14s.— Browne’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 12s.—History of Man, 32mo. Is. 6¢.— Pear- 
son on the Apocalypse, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Parker's Fables, 
18mo. 3s. 6d.—Family Prayers, by the Rev. E. Kenna- 
way, 18mo. ls. 6¢.—Sermons and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons, by James Kidd, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Frank and his 
Father, feap. 4s. 6d.—Library for the Young, (Old 
Sports of England,) 18mo. 2s.—Plebeians and Patri- 
cians, by the Author of ‘ Old Maids,’ &c. 3 vols. post 








8vo. 275. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL ror NOVEMBER. 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M. Dew External Thermometer. | - 
1835 Sal ream | Rata. fo Beeston 
. -M. |-_., = ~~~ | inches. of the E KS. 
Nov B: Attach.! p. Attach,| in de- Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. Read of Wind at REMAR 
2 arom. |Therm.| ~“"°™* |Therm.| grees of | |_——- at9 A.M. 9 A.M. 
| Fabr. {9 A.M.|3 P.M. Lowest.| Highest. | 
© 1| 30.016 | 48.9 | 30.034 | 48.8 | 42 | 42.2] 45.6| 40.0 | 44.6 | .038 | NNE | {4M Cyrene light fox and wind. P.M."Thick baze, Even- 
M 2| 30.094 | 46.2 | 30.014 46.7 | 36 | 37.7 | 47.6| 34.9 | 46.7 | | Svar. | {Cheep eiie Serng the ogee ee 
T 3) 29.909 | 47.6 | 29.879 48.4 42 46.4 | piled 36.7 | 47.4 | .283 | SE f Ault, Oserenn—tiate cole and eied. PW. Fine—light clouds 
© « 7-1 ad « . oc or . —haze aw ud, Evening, Cloudy. 
W 4} 29.913'| 46.8 | 29.861 | 46.7 38 43.0 42.2 | 41.0 | 42.7 041 E Fine and cioudless—light haze and wind, Evening, Cloudy, 
OT 5 29.800 43.8 29.760 | 4 4.3 35 40.2 42.3 | 38.2 41.3 | E Overcast—light brisk wind. 
F 6 29.726 43.2 29.728 43.4 | 35 38.5 | 41.2 35.2 | 41.4 j a Vhick fog. Evening, Fine and clear. : ’ 
S 7 | 29.880 | 42.7 | 29.833 | 43.8 | 38 | 43.2! 48.0) 36.2 | 48.9 | B i{* Sot ise csestmanees 
© 8 | 29.804 | 45.6 | 29.822 | 46.3 40 43.5 } 47.5 40.6 | 46.7 191 | NE Fine—light clouds and wind, Evening, Five and clear. : 
M 9 | 29.942 | 45.3 | 29.998 44.7] 36 | 40.6/ 41.0) 39.4 | 40.5 mite 
T 10 | 30.156 | 42.7| 30.188 42.2| 30 | 37.7! 37.7! 35.6 | 38.2 | BE | Cloedy—trick wind. 
W11 | 30.218 | 40.4 | 30.168 | 41.7 | 32 | 38.9 | 43.0 | 35.2 | 42.7 | N A.M. tight fog end wind, P.08. Overenst—light wind. Evse- 
T 12 | 30.039 | 41.7 | 30.035 | 42.9! 35 | 39.8 | 43.3 | 36.9 | 44.2 | | N | Fine—light clouds, with light brisk wind. Evening, Cloudy, 
F 13 | 30.200 | 41.8 30.180 | 42.7 | 35 38.8 | 42.5 36.7 41.6 | N var. | Overcast—light rain and wind. 
S 14 30.010 42.3 29.922 43.6 | 33 39.2 | 41.9 37.6 42.7 | .038 | SW Overcast—light wind, Evening, Overcast—very light rain. 
@15 | 29.936 | 44.0 | 29.885 44.7) 39 | 42.7) 44.4] 38.0 | 44,7 | m fata ee 
M 16 29.837 43.7 29.810 4 7.4 | 35 40.4 45.2 | 38.3 } At 1.2 | .O5¢8 | WSW | Overcast—light wind, 
T 17 | 29.756 | 45.2 | 29.712 | 46.3 ; 40 43.9 | 48.0 | 39.8 | 46.6 WSW | Overeast—very light rain. 
W 18 | 29.659 416.6 29.538 | 48.0 42 47.7 | 52.4 | 42.8 | 52.4 | SW_ | Overcast—light wind. Evening, Cloudy. 
T 19 29.841 46.9 29.855 } 47.6 39 41.6 | 47.7 39.0 } 46.4 SW | Fine and cloudless—light haze. Evening, Cloudy, 
@F 20 | 29.853 | 47.9 | 29.792 | 49.0} 42 | 47.5 | 50.2} 40.0 | 50.2 | | SW | {AM Orercast—iiahe wind. P.M. Five—light clouds and 
§ 21 | 29.752 | 49.7 | 29.779 | 50.7 | 45 | 50.5 | 52.2) 46.2 | 52.2 | Swen, \Obene-Gaeteniel : 
© 22 | 29.689 | 51.0 | 29.615 | 52.0| 47 | 51.8 | 53.0} 48.6 | 53.2 | Seen, |t ee ee a” 8 See 
M 23 | 29.685 | 52.2 | 29.691 | 53.4 | 47 | 51.5 | 52.3) 50.0 | 53.7 | .213 | § var, | {AM ,Onercut—etn rain and high wind. FM, Clondy— 
T 24 | 29.705 | 52.4 | 29.687 | 53.0 46 50.7 | 53.0} 46.3 | 52.7 | | NE f AM. Cloudy—lignt brisk wind. | P.M. Fine—light clouds, 
W 25 | 29.675 | 52.8 | 29.617 | 53.6 | 46 | 51.2) 54.0) 49.3 | 53.4 | | ESE | Finesnearly’ cloudless cite wink, Ev. Cloady—It. wind & rain, 
T 26 | 29.536 | 53.6 | 29.3382 | 54.5) 49 | 52.5) 55.6] 50.3 | 55.5 | .111 | aye | fA-M. Cloudy—tight wind and rain, P.M. Pine—light clouds 
ro ~ ais no oe prin rs | ENE and wind,” Evening, Overcast—rain and wind, . 
F 27 | 29.251 | 56.0 | 29.178 | 56.0 51 53.8 | 52.3 | 52.0 | 53.8 | -105 NB var. £A:M. Overeast—light steady rain aud high wind, P.M. Fine 
S 28 | 29.182 | 54.9 | 29.324 | 55.0} 45 | 49.2 | 50.6 | 47.6 | 51.3 | 408 | sw | Svercas light winds Eventog, Fine sod clear : 
© 29 | 29.582 | 52.5 | 29.182 | 52.6] 45 | 48.7 | 49.3] 44.8 | 50.6 | S var. | Overcast—very light rain. 
M 30 28.976 52.3 | 28.982 | 53.6 46 $1.7 | 54.8 | 47.8 | 55.3 .255 | SE Overcast—light rain and wind. 
| aah SPOR eee ge, “gum, | Mean of Barometer, corrected for Capil- 9 A.M. 3 P.M. 
Means... 29.807 47.4 | 29.747 | 48.1 | 40.4 | 44.8 | 47.51 41.5 | 47.5 Sum. | fect call calkeesd io a” Whe, 2, pes 29.703 














*.* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 2} in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 
roal Thermom, is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 


LL PICTURES and WORKS of ART, 
intended for = XHIBITION and SALE, must be sent to 
the Gallery on MONDAY the 1ith, and TUES ‘DAY the 12th, of 
ANUARY NEXT, oan the hours of 10 inthe morning and 
5 in the evening ; ‘after which time no Picture or other Work 
of Art will be received.—Portraits and Drawings in Water- 
Coleus are inadmissibie, 
N.B. No Picture will be received for Sale that is not, bona 
Side, the property of the Artist. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, eisai 








Sales bv Auction. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale 
Rooms, 22, Ficet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), at half-past 12 
o'clock ; amoung which are, 

URNS’S W orks, by Cunningham, 8 vols.— 
Bulwer’s Devereux, 3 vols.—Disowned, 3 vols.—l’aul 

Clittord, 3 vols.—De mosthenis Opera, 10 vols. —Ellis’s Original 

Letters, a vols.—Crabbe "s Historic al Dictionary, 2 vols.—Hawker’s 

w orks, 10 vols. L. P.x—Johnson’s Works, 6 vols.—Landor’s Con- 

yam 3. vols.—Mauader’s Treasury of Knowledge—Martin’s 
jonies, 4 vols,—Naval and iiuliene y Library, 19 vols.— 

Irving’ 's T ales of the Allambra, 2 vols. 

May be seen, and Catalogues ‘iad pe the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, December 9, 

COLLECTION OF SHELLS, MATHE- 

MATICAL AND SURGICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, &c. 
Consisting of various fine Specimens of 

Shells—Bovxes of Minerals—Stufled Birds in Cases—Several Sur- 

fnstruments—An_ Electrifying Machine—Small Galsanic 
-rubber Bottle, we Brass Cap—A_ ‘Theodolite, 
Mupass, Telescopes, 
Jay be seen, and C 
*,.* a... J advanced, anc 
Property made forthe Payment of t 
STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
‘No, 306, High Holborn, on MONDAY, December 7, aud fol- 
pny 3 Day, at Hal!-past 12 o'clock precisely, 

STATIONERY, Bibles, Pr ayer Books, Ac- 
count Books, Resvesians, excelleut Portfolios—Books of 

Prints; Pe rforating Press—about 20 Dozen Skins of Moroceo, 

Basil, Xc.—100 Gross of Steel Vens—i7u Dozen Embossed Leather 

Covers, 


every Description of 
robate Duty, Xe 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


About “ End of the Week, = 
VALUABLE BOOKS 


Comprising one s Flora pete by 
a 3 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 54 sols. half calf gilt— 
rlopiedia, 10 vols, cali gilt—Waverley Novels, 43 


O oO K-S OCI 

in all parts of the Kingdom are supplied upon 
vantageous terms, that every member cau enjoy the perasol of 
all the new aud expensive Literature of the day, as well as 
Standard English and Foreign Works, for only One Guinea the 
VYear.—Terms and Plans for Societies can be obtained on appli- 
cation (if by letter, post paid,) to EDWARD BULL, Librarian, 
19, Holles-street 

*4* Famiv 1 Ind 


yIDUALS are also supplied upon new 
post adva 


Ous Lert. 
GRATIS. 
CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, on Ss 
CHURTON’S WRITS AND FOREIGN 
LIBRAR 
26, Holles-street, Cav endish-square. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
First Class, the Year...-. 
Ser coud Feneseeoe 
aNtra 
4% An Edition ‘of the ¢ atalogue printed s0 as tashe a single 
letter for the country. 





HE SST AU GHT. —Mr. Gr ORGE WALKER, 
Author of several Works on Chess, informs the Nobility 
and Geuiry that he GIVES LESSONS on the speediest Method 
of attaining this sci > and fashionable Accomplisiment.— 
For cards of address, terms Cwhicl 
Messrs, Walker, Music Warehouse, 17, Soho-square. 


ALLADIUM LIFE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, dion 
Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, Esq. | Joseph Exdaile, 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. | Si 
Samuel Bos: net, Esq. FLR.S. James Halford, 
Col, W. Hodye ott Davis | Peter Reierson, Esq. 
w. 4 Keith Douglas, Esq.) Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
F. | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Right "lion. Sir Edward Hyde | M.P. 
East, Bart. PRS. Sir William Young, Bart. 
Neil Benj. Edmoustone, Esq. | 


Esq. 
tntle , Bart. M.P. 
a 


wR 
All persons assur in this blits are rermitte to pass and 
Tepass, in time of peace, from any part o rope to avother, by 
sea or land, without payment of additivual Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy 
The Assuced partie ipate in Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
- “ay 


cies eflected for the whole term of lite, | 


the age of 50 whe sured, Orthe addi- 
tious may be applied in reduction of future annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, 
The additions, ou an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. 
on the Premiunws paid. 


Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in | 


1848, will also have sums sgprepriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared 
WALTER COSSER, Secretary. 





are moderate), apply lo 


SURANCE 


- 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Established by Act of Parliament. For Assurances ou Lives and 
Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and Purchasing of 
Annuities, — 
Honorary Presidents. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
Jord —— and Stenton 
H. Dalrymple, Bar 
Conducted by a deiman, oe c ‘orn and Fourteen 
ectors. 

This Company, from its aaieae plans of accommodation 
affords greater facilit parties Wishing to insure, than any 
establishment of the kind in London, 

1, Premiums may be paid quarterly, balf-yearly, or annually. 

2. Iusurers for Life may leave half the Annual Premium for tive 
~ ars unpaid, at interest, to be deducted eventually from the 

Yolicy. 

3. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the 
opulent and those of limited income; and the moderate and 
judicious rates well deserve the attention of the public. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FoR ASSURING £100. 


Age. Without Share of Profits. | With Share 


Far! of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl of Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount ee 


of Profits, 
One Year, | Seven re Lilie. | Lite. 
30 £1 gt 5 4 £2 310 || £2 8 2 





ASCENDING SCALE, 
First 5 Second 5) Third 5 
Years. | Years. | Years 


fourth 4| For Remainder of 
j€1 10 8 JE 17 al€e 





lusurances from Parties residing inthe ‘ountry may be effected 
by corresponding with the Resident Director, E Dw ‘AnD BOYD, 
Esq. at the Orfice, No. 8, Waterloo- place, Pall Mail, London ; 
or by application to any of the Company’s Agents. 

An Operative Tradesman, 25 vears of age, may secure to his 
Anna —— 100, by paying Quarterly 10s. 7d., or Il, 18s. 7d. 
Auuually. 


OYAL DISPENSARY for 1 DISE ASES 
of the EAR and the DEAF _ DUMB, Dean-street, 
Soho-square. Patron, THE KING 
Patroness, THE QU i 
A GRAND FANCY DRE»s BAL 

mores Highnesses the E 

5S VICTC Ria, the principal Nob’ 
will be 
RSDAY, 
Tnstitution. 





given at the COLOSSEUM, Regeni’s Park, on 

“De scember 17, in aid of the Funds of the above 

Tie kets, 10s. 6d. each, and Family ‘lickets, 21s. each 
> : * 


ve Colosseum; Evers and Co,’s, Bond- 
By Cornhill. il 
HENRY S. oe TH, 
«retary. 


VASTERN C OUN' T “TES S RAILW AY, from 


London to Norwich and : armouth, by Romford, Cheims- 
ford, Colchester, and Ipswich,—Capital 1,500,0004., iu ‘Shares of 
251.3 deposit 14.—The Provision “ & ommittee have great pleasure 
iu inferu the subscribers to this undertaking, that it appears 
from the ris of the Deputation of their body, appointed to 
conter with the principal resident gentlemen of Essex, Suffolk, 


we neary, 
'. 3, 1835. 


| and Norfoik, that it has the approbation and assent of a very 
| large majority of the owners of property along the whole line, 


and will have the cordial support of the nobility, gentry, aud 
people at large of these counties, 
By order of the Provisional Committee, 
Eastern Counties Railway Office, J.C. ROBE RUSON, Sec. 
OV. 16, 1835. 

Public Meetings have been since held at C helmsford, Col- 
chester, aud Ipswich, at each of which the merits he ander- 
taking were very fully discussed, strong resolutions in its favour 
passed, loe mimitlees appointed to promote its success, aud 

the different county aad borough members requested to support 
it in Parliament, 

The plans, sections, and books of reference, of the whole line, 
have been also duly lodged with the diflerent Clerks of the Peace, 
and every other uecessary preparation made for applying for an 
Act of Parliament in the next session. 

Applications re the remaiuing shares may be made (Gif by 
letter, post paid,) to the Seeretary; or to avy of the bankers, 
solicitors, or sto the Company, 

Subscribers i ot liable for more than their first deposit of 14. 


| per share Hill the Act ot Parliament is obtained ; vor will they be 
| aiterwards responsible for more than the amount of their respece 


live shares, Wi 
then 3/.atat 


will be called for ia instalments of pot more 
, with an interval of Uiree mouths between 


every two instalments, 


Eastern Counties Railway Office, 18, Austin-friars, 
_Dece wber, 1b35. 


ASTE RN. COUNTIE Ss Rk AIL Ww AY. —_ 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that ~— a after the 
of December next, NO ArPL ICATIONS fe ARES inthis 
riahing will be RECEIVED, except trom parece or occu- 
piers of property along the line. 
By order of the Committee, J.C. ROBERTSON, Sec. 
Otiice, 18, Austiu-friars, November 26, 1835. 








Just Pp abhi she "e by W “—_ and Co. Edinburgh; and Whittaser 
Co, Loudon, 


Embellished with Enareviegss ‘jin 18mo. elegantly bound in 
ne morocco, 4. 64 
MYHE EXC It EMEN'T; or, a BOOK to IN- 
DUCE YOUNG PEOPLE to READ. For MDCCCXXXVI, 
Containing Remarkable Appearances in Nature; Signal Preser- 
vations; i sneh Incidents as are particularly fitted to arrest 
the Youthful Mind. Seventh Series. 


2. 
In square 12mo. elegantiv bound in arabesque morocco, gilt 
leaves, With numerous eo low wired Engravings, Xe. price 4s. ‘6d. 
The Nursery Offering; or, Children’s Gift. 
For MDCCCXXXVI. Principally intended for Childreu from 
Four to Twelve Years of Age. Second Series, 


3. 
In 18moe, price, incloth, 2s. with 2 Engravings, 
Lorette: ‘the History of Louise, Daughter 
of a Canadian Nun, Esbibiting the toterior of Female Con- 
vents, By the Rev. George Bourne, New York. With a Pre- 
face, by the Rev. Henry Wilkes, M. ra Minister of Albany-street 
Chapel, and formerly long resident in Lower Canada. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY, NEWS AND READING. 
ROOMS, 
14, York-street, Covent- “garden, London. 
OR nearly ten years that R. KENNETT 


has been engaged as an Ageut for the American Book- 
sellers, and in the purchase and sale of American Books, he has 
constantly heard it mentioned by American Gentlemen, Visiting 
or r atin this Country, as asubject of deep regret that there 
was no central De; 61, similar to those on the Continent, where 
they could meet and communicate information—leave and receive 
Letters and Addresses—could tind collected together ali that was 
of transient or permanent interest to them—have op portunities 
of reading the American Papers, Pamphlets, and Periodicals, 
and thus be enabled to keep up an acquaintance with tyeir 
c ountrymen, aud with the Literary and Political proceedings of 
their Country. Convinced by experieuce that such an establish. 
ment Was wanted,and urged on by many Gentlemen, both Ame. 
rican and English, R. Kennett has det to open Apart- 
meuts in his own house, (ceutrically siteated, and at about an 
equal distance from the City and the West End,) for their especial 
couvenieuce. He has made arrangements for receiving regalarly 
from America some of the best Newspapers, the most respectable 
of the Periodicals, and from time to time all such Books, Pam. 
phiets, Nc., as are most likely to engage the attention of Ameri- 
cans and such Englishmen as take au interest in the affairs of 
America, whether Poiitical, Literary, Commercial, or Religious. 
He will further place at the command of the Subscribers a very 
extensive Library of Reference, both English and American, 
which will be regularly increased by the addition of the most 
cele! brated Works so soon as published,—of course the extent to 
which he will be enabled to follow up his views must depend on 
the patre ve he may receive; he can only assure the Public 
that no exertion and no liberality on his part shall be wanting 
to deserve success. 

There are wumberiess ether minute arrangements to which 
R. K. cannot here specitically advert, by which he hopes to con- 
sult the general convenience of the Subscribers, and increase the 
utility of the establishment. He will zealously exert bimseif to 
procure the earliest and the best information relating to the 
various Channels of communication betwee rope and America, 
the times of departure aud arrival 0} am Boats, Diligences, 
Coaches, &c. from and to all parts of Europe. He will, 50 8000 
and so far as practicable, collect together an extensive assortment 
not merely ot general, but of local Maps, Guide Books, &c. not 
only for London or E ngland, but for Europe . A Register shall 
be kept of all persons arriving from Americ a, with their addresses, 
He will also receive and forward Letters, &c.; and geverally he 
will collect together all such information, and offer such aid as 
experience shall prove to be most wanted by American Tra- 
vellers, 

Another subject, on which frequent application has been made 
to him, is the difficulty of forwarding from the one country to 
the other such printed Reporis, Pamphlets, Documents, &e. 
which, though containing very valaabie information, have not 
been published for sale, and which cannot therefore be obtained 
through the ordivary trade channels. To obviate this dificulty, 

R. K. will establish forthwith a Mouthly Packet to and from 
America; and he undertakes to forward for his subscribers, at 
the mere cost of carriage and duty, without cor ssion, such 

Sooks, Pamphlets, &e. as may be entrusted to him; and his 
Ageuts in America will receive on his account, and forward in 
like manner, all Books, Xc, addressed to his Subse ribers. 

R. KENNETT will continue to execute Orders pauctually for 
every description of Books, Maps, Prints, &c.; aud_in addition 
has made arrangements to procure and transmit Works from 

nee, Germany, aud Italy, more rapidly than they can be ob- 
tained in any other wv ve amount is considerable 
they cau be placed o uoudon, and re-shipped without 
yaying any duty. Subscribers purchasing Books, Articles of 
rth, Xe. will be at liberty to address them to R. K., who will 
attend to the clearing, and forward them according to the in- 
structions. 

Having now submitted a meaeral oe of his plan, R. KEN- 
ag IT has only to announce that t opened early 

Jaunary next, and to request that such American and Eng- 
lish Gentlemen as stall think the establishment, if followed outto 
its full extent, to be of public utility, will have the goodness, at 
their eariiest convenience, to register themselves as Subscribers, 
need hardly observe, rat its permanent success and present 

‘y must ina great degree depend on early and active 


In 8vo, pric e 10s. ‘6d. ‘hearts 


ISCOURSES on ELV AH and JOHN 
<7 BA PrisT. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, P 
George's Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex 
‘ounty Hospit 
Printed for and = 


J eal St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, | all 0 





NEW PUBLIC ATION FOR DECEMBER. 
FAUTIFULLY F MB ELLISHED POCKET EDITIONS, &. 
AS CASES’ MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON, 
i Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ts. each, (to be completed in about 20 
"aits) 
. Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Disowned,’ 
3, Is. each, (to be comp sleted in 6 Parts.) 
3. Mr. Bulwer's ‘Pelham,’ complete in 6 
Numbers, 1s. each ; or 6s. 6d. bound, 
4. Capt. Marryat’s * Frank Mildmay,’ com- 
plete, 6s. bound. 


Jos. 1, 2, and 


Also, just published, 

5. London and Londoners; or, a Second 
Judgment of Babylon the Great. 2nd edit. 2 —N 16s. 

6. Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs of Napoleon, 
Vol, 1., containing 640 pages, only Gs. bound, (to be completed 
in a vols. 

Poole’s Comic Sketch-Book, new edition, 
with Portrait, 2 vols. only 16s. 

8. Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, 
with the Armorial Bearings. Part XL. price 7s. 6d. (to be cou- 
ple ny in 16 Parts.) 

Hunt’s Indicator; a Fire-side Companion, 
2 bo only 16s., with Portrait. 
10. Garrick’s Private Correspondence, 2 thick 
dto. vols. only 20. 10s. 

1. Barrington’s ‘Treland and the Irish,’ 2 
vol-. with 40 Portraits, only 2d. 8s. 

12. Chateanbriand’s ‘Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land,’ 2 vols. only lds. 

13. Granville’s ‘St. Petersburgh,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
300 pages, 70 Plates, only 28s. bo 
‘ Published. for H. Colburn, by Re Bentley; and sold by all 
respectable Booksellers. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 
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A REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT!! 


On the 14th, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK; 


A Reprint from the genuine Edition, such omissions and alterations only having been made as 
were required by the greater delicacy observed in modern society and conversation. But that the volume might have some substance, 
and be a good table or travelling book, serviceable as well as curious, copious additions have been made from the volumes of Facetiv 
previously and since published, and other sources. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, _ : 

s connected with this work is, that everybody presumes that he himself, and everybody else, is 

pertenis teuiliar with ts contents, pe i it had been a text-book in our achastes sea yet, if the reader will’ask his acquaintance, it 
will appear that not oue in five hundred ever set eyesonacopy. It is in q ¢ of like q that this Edition is published, 


WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria-lane. 








FIRST COMPLETE AND STANDARD EDITION OF MILTON, WITH 
TURNER’S ILLUSTRATIONS, IN WEEKLY SHILLING PARTS. 











This day is published, price One Shilling (to be completed in Twenty-six Weekly Parts), No. I. of 


THE LIFE AND POEMS OF MILTON. 
Edited by SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. W. TURNER, Ese. AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 


To all who are not already in possession of the beautiful Edition, just completed in six 5s. volumes, 
the present will be found an excellent opportanity of placing within their libraries, at an extremely moderate cost, THE FIRST 
COMPLETE AND PERFECT EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON, a 

The atiractions which have rendered the Edition superior to any that has ever appeared, and which defy competition, are— 

1, An ORIGINAL LIFE of the POET, by the EDITOR, SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Barr., which has beea pronounced by the 
collective press of Engiand the most comprehensive and discriminative Biograpiy in the language, 

2. A most carefully-revised text, from which the errors of all former editions have been expunged. 

3. Copious, original, and selected Notes by Johnson, Addison, Pope, Newton, Dunster, the Wartons, Todd, Thyer, Warburton, 
Hume, Brydges, &c. &c., with familiar enepemantery Remarks on each Poem, by the Editor. = 

4. Mr. Turner’s splendid {lustratious, engraved by the first Artists of the day; two tine original Portraits of the Poet; copies 
from Mr. Westali’s celebrated Pictures of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; Rommney’s beautiful Plate of Milton Dictating to his 

hters, &c. &c. ms 

wy type of the very best quality, the last cast expressly for this Edition. 


JOHN MACRONE, St. James’s-square. Orders supplied by every Bookseller. 





The remaining Numbers will be published on every succeeding Saturday, until the issue is completed. 





TO ADVERTISERS, ETC. GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS, FIRST SERIES. 
se QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CIX., THE First Series of the GEOLOGICAL 
will be published NEXT WEEK, TRANSACTIONS, complete in 5 vols. 4to. in boards, 
91. 98.5; or vol. 2 to 5 for 81., may be had of 
John and Arthur Arch, Bookseilers, 61, Cornhill. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, COMPLETED. 
On the 15th of December will be published, in cloth, 5s., the Xth 
and LAST Volume of Mr. MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITION 
of the LIFE of JOHNSON, being a 
SONIANA, Vout. IL; 
or, Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a hundred different publications, which could not have 
been produced as notes to Boswell, without overloading and per- 
plexing his pages, but which are essential to the letion of 
the intellectual portrait of Johnson. 
Vol, X. is delayed until the 15th of December, in order that 
the Index to the Work may be rendered as complete as possible, 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Just published, price 4s. Part 10 of the 
OETICAL WwW RKS_ of 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esa. 
Comprising the * Pleasures of Memory,’* Human Life,’ 
* Italy,’ Xe. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Ou the 12th will be published, in 2 vols. 
ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and 
RECOLLECTIONS of 8. T. COLERIDGE; including 
Nouces of Charies Lamb and William Cobbett. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





This day is published, post svo. 9s. 6d. 
EGENDS of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 


By the Author of the ‘ Sketch-Book.’ 





NEW DRAMAS, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 
On Monday, the 14th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


D RAMAS, by JOANNA BAILLIE. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Plays on the Passions. 3 vols. 8vo. 

il. 11s. 6d. 


Lately, by the come Author, 
A Tour on the Prairies. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


III. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


’ Also, ‘ 2. Mi E 4 9 
Indian Sketches; or, a short Account of the | —~- liscellaneous Plays. 8vo. § a 
Pawnees and other Tribes of American Indians, By John T. i On Monday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
Irving, jun. 2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. NIT ATURAL EVIDENCE of a FUTURE 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. | 





LIFE, derived from an Examination of the Properties 
and Actions of animate and inanimate Matter, 


By FREDERICK C, BAKEWELL. 
Lately published, by the same Author, in 1 vol, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
Philosophical Conversations; in which the 
treet | , o- +6 Causes of daily-occurring Phenomena are familiarly explained. 
By the Author of * [dy Ry Burgundy,’ ‘John | podon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
London : Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, — . 


MR. JAMES'S NEW ROMANCE. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. a 
NE IN A THOUSAND; 
Or, the DAYS of HENRY QUATRE, 








NEW NOVEL BY THEODORE HOOK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/, 11s. 6d. 
> , :v 
ILBERT RNEY. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 
*Loveand Pride,’ &c, 
“** Gilbert Gurney’ is quite worthy of the author’s pen and 
reputation,” —Li. Gaz. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


This day is published, in fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth, 
the Second and concluding Volume of a 

ISTORY of ROME|G 
Forming Vol. 73 of Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET CY- 

CLOPEDIA, 

Published Nov. 1, Natural History and Clas- 

sification of Quadrapeds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 

London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 
ARCO VISCO 


NTI; 








PERENNIALS. 
LORA and THALIA,—FLOWERS and 


. " POETRY; being an Alphabetical Arrangement of Flowers, 
an Historical Narrative of the Fourteenth Century, honih i i T . 
— from the celebrated Italian Romance of Tommaso When ee nee 
7 . . By a LADY, 
Pr. Raa msg end ae Green silk, elegantly embossed, price 10s, 6d.; morocco, 12s. 
ee ee A, < A few copies, with the plates plain, on paper prepared for 
colouring, price 6s. embossed, 

Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry. The 12th 
edition revised, and enlarged by a Dictionary of Mottoes, &c. 
Forty-eight Plates of upwards of 1000 Examples, comprising up- 
wards of 500 Family Arms. Price 2us, coloured plates; 95. plain ; 

and 12s, ow paper prepared for learners to colour. 
Heraldry of Crests ; upwards of 3000 Plates. 

Price 105+ 





THE IRISH POOR. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
ELECTION of PAROCHIAL EXAMI- 
NATIONS, relative to the 
ESTITUTE CLASSES IN IRELAND, 
From the Evidence received by His Majesty’s Commissioners for 
inquiring into the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. 

Pablished by Authority. 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street ; and sold by ail other Booksellers, 





hiichod 


On the 10th of D ber will be p 
OOD’S COMIC ANNUAL for 1836. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill. 


MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 
MARGARET RAVENSCROFT; 
Or, SECOND LOVE, 

Founded on certain extraordinary fncidents in the History of a 
distinguished ——- Family. 














By J. A. ST. se 
Author of ‘ Tales of the Ramad’han,’ ‘ Egypt, and Moham- 
med Ali,’ 


i, ° 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 
nhoster-row. 





On the 12th of December will be published, te 9 velo. i. 11s. 6d. 
TOHE ROMANCE of HISTORY: 


INDIA. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
Author of ‘ The Oriental Annual,’ 
Also, New Editions of 
The Romance of History: Encxanp. By 
R. Neele. 3 vols. 18s. 











France. By Leitch Ritchie, 
3 vols. 18s. 
—— Sprain. By Don Trueba. 3 vols. 
18s. 
Itaty. ByC. Macfarlane. 3 vols. 
18s 


Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 





Just ready, 
HE MEMOIRS ot TALLEYRAND. 
Vols. 3 and 4, concluding the Work, 

* This is an even-handed, fair, and impartial history. But not- 
withstanding many disagreeable truths are related in these 
volumes, the author pays ample homage to the transcendent 
abilities of the Prince, aud gives copious extracts from his 
speeches and addresses during the revolutionary era, which, in 
truth, are perfect iu their way.”’—NSalirist. 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. ae 





Nearly ready, 
EMOTRS of MIRABEAU, 
Vols. 3 and 4. Embellished with a Portrait. 

* At length the world is put in a condition to render a tardy 
justice to Mirabeau, and to express its disapprobation of the 
persecutions which he endured.”’— Edinburgh Keview, 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


NYCLOPAEDIA of ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY, Part IV., edited by Dr, TODD, will be 
published on Monday next, containing 
++» By R. Owen, Esq. 
ANiNa 2.02 ceceeeoeee oe Dr. Benson, 
Axillary Artery ..scsceeceeseeee Dr. Hart. 
AZYGZOS cccccccccccccccseseccoce Dr. Harrison, 
Dr, Benson. 
Bile ..ccccsccccccccccccccccccces W. T. Brande, Esq. 
Bladder, Normal Avatomy...... Dr. Harrison, 
Bladder, Abnormal Anatomy.... RK. Phillips, Esq. 
Blood ....e0.e0006 os cecccccccece Dr, M. Edwards. 
Blood, Morbid Conditions of the Dr. Babington, 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 












In demy 8vo. with 108 Figures, price 3s. 6d. mg 9s. coloured; 

if or 13s. 6d, in royal 8vo. No, XI. of 

NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS; or, a Com- 

plete Ilustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 

Great Britain. 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S, and F.L.S. 
Author of * ludex Testaceologicus,’ &c, 

* Published by W. Wood, Natural History Library, 39, Tavis- 
tock-street, Covent-garden, 





In 1 large volume, svo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
CHEMICAL CATECHISM; in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries 
in the Science are very clearly and fully explained, and its appli- 
cations to the Phenomena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manutac- 
tures, and Medicine described. Ulustrated by Notes, numerous 
Engravings, and Tables; and coutsiving an Appendix of Select 
Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms, 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D, &e. 

*€ We hold it in estimation, and recommend it, The author 

has collected together, under a strictly popular form, and ex- 
pressed in language the best caleulated to convey useful know- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 
with this delightful science.”—London Weekly Review. 
« Perhaps the most complete manual of chemisiry extant. The 
mass of generally useful, as well as curious know ledge, collected 
in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a modern 
library.” —Bath Herald, Oct, 26, 1833. 

London; Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Sold by all 
Booksellers, 

Lately published, by the same Author, 3rd edit. price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 

regulating the Diet and Regimen. Embracing ail the most ap- 
proved Principles of Health and Longevity, with Maxims for the 
jlious and Nervous, the Consump! &c, Hlustrated by Cases, 
“It is the most useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether au admirable Code of Health.’’—Aflas. 

** We warmly recommend it.”—New Lilerary Gazette. 

“That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and exteud their days, is firmly 
our conviction,”’"— Edinburgh Observer. 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS; a Series of 

Amusing and Instructive Experiments, which may be per- 
formed with ease, safety, success, and economy. To which is 
added, the Romance of Chemistry, an Inquiry into the Fallacies 
of the prevailing Theory of Chemistry, witl New Theory and a 





e 








th a New 
New Nomenclature. By JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN, 7th edition. 
Also, as Companion to the above,—A 
HEMICAL LABORATORY, (by R. B. 
EDE, Her Majesty’s Appointed Chemist,) price 1. 115. 6d., 
or with stoppered Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, Lock and 
Key, Two Guineas; containing above 90 Tests, Re-Agents, Blow- 
pipe, and appropriate Apparatus for performing with facility the 
principal Class Experiments exhibited in Chemical Lectures; 
also for the Analysis of Minerals, Salts, and Metallic Oxides. 
Sold by Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside, London; Griffin 
ond Co. Glasgow 5 and Tees ye, and Tegg, Dublin; where 
tals 0 A 











Printed for H, Washbourne, Salisbury-square, 
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This day is published, 4to. 
N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 


Music, 
lutended to explain the System called THOROUGH BASS. 
a . 
John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 


REV. MR. STANLEY ON RELIGION 
IRELAND. 
Second Edition, eularged, Is. 
A FEW OBSERVATIONS on RELIGION 
and EDUCATION in IRELAND, 
By the Rev. EDWARD STANLEY, A.M. Rector of Alderley. 

“ T labour for peace, but when I speak to them thereof, they 
make them ready to baitle.”—PsaLM, 120, vi. 

James Ridgway and Sons, London; J. Swinnerton, Maccles- 
field; Millikens, Dublin, 

WRIGHT'S CONIC SECTIONS. 

‘This day is published, in 8vo. with four Plates of Diagrams, 

price 10s, 6d. boards, | é 
HE ALGEBRAIC SYSTEM of CONIC 
SECTIONS, and other CURVES. 
y J. M. PF. WRIGHT, B.A. 

Published by Black and Armstrong, Foreign Bookseller to the 

King, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
Where may be had, 

Wright's Self-Examinations—Algebra. 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. boards. ; : hae 
REDUCED PRICE OF WRIGHT'S SOLUTIONS. 

OLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE PRO- 

BLEMS, from 1800 to 1820. 
By J. M. F. WRIGHT, B.A. 

In 2 vols. 8¥o. Originally published at 3/. 3s., now reduced 
to 14, its. 6d., or with the Problems, reprinted expressly for this 
Work, if. 168. The Problems may be had separately, price 5s. 

Sold by Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the 
King, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent garden. 

New edition, published by Washbourne, Salisbury-square, 

ERBERT’S PRIEST to the TEMPLE, 
with his SACRED POEMS complete, and LIFE from 
Izaac Walten. Royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. morocco. | 

The Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
Ejaculations. By George Herbert. Royal 32mo. 3s. cloth, or 
5s. 6d. morocco, ‘ 

The Priest to the Temple, or the Country 
Parson. By George Herbert. Royal 32mo. price 2s, cloth, or 
4s. 6d. morocco. ee 

Melmoth’s Great Importance of a Religious 
Life ; with Miss Talvot’s Reflections, Royal 32mo. price 2s. 


cloth, or 2s, 6d, silk. Ss 
N.L. Please to apply for Washbourne’s Royal 32mo. Editions. 





IN 


Just published, price 3s. each, cloth, lettered, 

ROGRESSIVE TALES for CHILDREN, 

in Words of One and Two Syllables, First and Second 
Series, with Wood-cuts, _ . 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children, 
in Words of Three and Four Letters, First and Second Series, 
with Woodcats. Price 2». each, cloth lettered. 

Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. 
18mo. sewed, price Is. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

H, Washbourne, Salisbury-square; Smith and Elder, Cornbill ; 


and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. 


IDD’S PRACTICAL HINTS for the 
USE of YOUNG CARVERS. Hlustrated with Thirty- 
beautiful Engravings, price ts. 6d. 
Avy mau that accepts an invitation to dinner, without being 
an fait at the business of the table, such as Carving, and the 
like, cannot be a gentleman, and mst be unlit for ali Polite 
Suciety."—Essay on Good Breeding, 1756. 
Pablished for W. Kidd, by W. Inzham, 14, Chandos-street. 


CONDITION OF THE LABOURING 
POPULATION, 
This day is published, price 8s. bound, 

SSAY on the RATE of WAGES; with 
an Examination of the Causes of the Differences in the 

Coudition of the Labouring Population throughout the World, 

By HENRY C. CAREY, Esq. (Philadelphia printed.) 

Pobiished in London vy Jolin Miller, Henrietta-sireet, Covent- 
garden. 


Blue 
« 





Price 1s. 6d. (with the silent letters in italics), 
bis IRTY-EIGHT EASY FRENCH 


LESSONS. 
By J. TOURRIER, M.S.P.L.P. 
London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Richter and 
€0.; Dalau and Co.; Hailes, Piccadilly; and Bailliére, 219, 
Regeut-sireet. 





By the same Author, 
The French Model-Book; with numerous 
Selections, Examples, Dialogues, &c. &c.; and a Selection of 
French Poetry. vo. 8s.; without the French Poetry, 5s. 6d. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Ou Tuesday, Dec. 1, was published, embellished with En- 
gravings, price 5s. cloth, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, 
By CYRUS R. EDMONDS. 
Vol. I. which completes the work, forming Vol. 54 of the 
Family Library. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg aud Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procared, by order, from every Bookseilerin the United 

Kingdom ; where also may be had, Vol. I. of the same Work. 





: . In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
wCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
of SCOTLAND, 
By HUGH MILLER. 

** A very pleasing and interesting book—his style has a purity 
and elegance which remind one of Irving, or of Irving’s master, 
Goldsmith.” —Spectator, 

“A well-imagined, a well-written, and a somewhat remark- 
able book,.”’"— Ath 

“A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a re- 
y org man, who will infallibly be well kuown.”—Leigh Hunt’s 


The Second Edition, with oppiem and corrections, price 
. 6d. rds, 
CLOG OVIDIAN 4, with English Notes, 
being the Fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch, 
by Professors JACOBS and DORING. i 
Published by Rivingtous, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place ; and J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day, price 7s. 
OSTHUMOU 


CLERGYMAN, 





S RECORDS ofa LONDON 


Edited by the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
Author of the ‘ Oriental Annual,’ 
London : John W, Parker, West Strand. 
aes price 5s. 
ALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTI- 
ANITY EPITOMIZED; intended to exhibit his Argu- 
ment in as small a compass as is possible, without omitting or 
weakening any of its component points. To which is subjoined 
A BRIEF SUMMARY of the Evidences contained in the First 
Two Parts of the same Work. 
Loudon: Johu W. Parker, West Strand. 


Price is. 6d. 
IVE HUNDRED CHARADES, from 


History, weer and Biogravhy 
By ELI 








ZA WAKEFIELD. 
London ? John w. Parker, “ est Strand, 
On the 2nd December was published, 8vo, ‘ 
HE PROPHETICAL CHARACTER and 
INSPIRATION of the APOCALY PSE considered, 
By GEORGE 











E PEARSON, B.D 
Christian Advocate inv the University of Cambridge. 
London: Jon W. Parker, West Strand. 


GRAHAME’S HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Just published, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. price 21. 10s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 
of NORTH AMERICA, from the Plantation of the British 
Colonies, ull their Revolt aud Declaration of Independence. 
By JAMES GRAHAME, Esq. 

This Work commences wih a greatly amended Edition of the 
early portion of the Author’s former History of North America, 
which is now for the first time completed and brouglit dewn to 
1776. 








In a few days will be ready, 
The most curious and unique Curistmas PrResENT ever pub- 
lished in this country, entitled 


|rue ENGLISH | 
| Bijou | 
| ALMANACK, 
for 1836, | 
| With six | 
| Portraits and | 
Poetical 
Illustrations | 
By L.E 


COMPRISING 
All the usual Contents of an Almanack ; Portraits of Byron, 
Schiller, Mrs. Hemans, Raflaelie, John Martin, and Retasch ; 
each accompanied with Poetry, expre-sly writtea for this Work, 
by tne above eminent Authoress, of the exact size as the title 
above delineates. 
Loudon: A. Schloss, 2, Great Ru-sell-street, Bloomsbury, 


‘! 3, St. James’s-square, Dec. 5. 
Mr. M‘CRONE has this day published, 

P ENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 

By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


It. 
M Y N O'tT E-B OO K, 
By the Author of ¢ British America.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
NORMAN LESLIE. 
By THEODORE s. FAY, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ These are indeed delightful volames,”—Sunday Times. 


IV. 
OLD BACHELORS. 
By the Author of ‘ Old Maids.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
** There can be uo question of the popularity of this work.”— 
un, 


Vv. 
ANTAGE 


N ° 
“ Three noble volumes,”’—New Monthly Magazine, 


vi. 
THURLSTON TALES. 
“ Exquisitely told, aud fall of sunny joyousness,””—Carrain 
Marryat. 
Vil. 
ROO K W O O D. 
“A magniticent Romance.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
Vill. 
TRANS FUSION. 

_*A standard novel in British literature.”—Monthly Review. _ 
TO LIBRARIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
THE FIRST VOL. of THE ORIGINAL, 

by THOMAS WALKER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and one 
of the Police Magistrates of the Metropolis, is now ready, price 
7s. 6d. in cloth boards. This volume contains 26 Weekly Num- 
bers; aud amongst its varied contents are, Art of attaining High 
Health—Art of Dining—Art of Vravelling—Letters from the 
Coutinent—Domestic Economy of the Labouring Classes—Paro- 
chial Goverumeat — Ease of Mind—Sell-Discipline — Clubs— 
Liberty, Xc. &c, 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand; and all Booksellers, 
Ja extra cloth voards, price 


7s. 6d. 
OBLE DEEDS of WOMAN. 


** The authoress has herself achieved a noble deed in recording 
these noble deeds of the fair. We predict for this work an un- 
exampled saccess.’’— Metropolitan. 

** We look upou the volume before os as one of the best books 
which can be put into a youthful female’s hands.”’— Educational 
Magazine. 

“ This is a most interesting and valuable compilation, and one 
which ought to be in the hauds of every young female.”"—United 
Service Gazette. 





M®*® BULWER’S RIENZI, 
THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
Will be published on Weduesday. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


Published this day, price 18s. in one thick volume, avo, Pp. 876, 
the 3rd Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of . 
TREATISE on POISONS, in relation 
to Medical Jurispradence, Physiology, and the Practice 


of Puysic. 
Ry ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinbargh, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, &c, &c. 

A.and C, Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London, 


On Monday next will be published, price 18s. plain, 28s. coloured, 
in 8vo. Seer tm printed, with Plates, illustrati 
both of healthy and diseased Structure, 

HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
SURGERY, founded on the most extensive Hospital and 

Private Practice during a period of vearly Fitty Years, 

By SIR ASTLEY COOPER, BART., F.R.S, 

Serjeant Surgeon to the King, Consulting Surgeon to Gay’s 

Hospital, &c. &¢c. 

Edited by ALEXANDEK LEE, M.A. M.D., Editor and Trans- 

lator of * Celsus de Medicina,’ &c. 
London: Printed for E. Cox, Medical Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher, St. Thomas’s- street, Southwark. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Just ready. 


I. 
R. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
RIENZI, THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 


Il. 
MR. GRATTAN’S NEW WORK, 
AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 


Ill. 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
Just ready, 


Iv. 
MY AUNT PONTYPOOL, 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 





PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH. 
Post 8vo, 427 pages, 2 Plates, 7s. cloth, 
HE REVOLUTIONS of the GLOBE, 
familiarly described. 
: By ALEXANDER BERTRAND, M.D. 

“We can scarcely conceive a pleasauter or better lady-path 
to the scieuce,, or any work more calculated to impart its rudi- 
ments, aud create a love of its study in the minds of those who 
have not hitherto turned their attention to it,”—Leigh Hunt's 
Journal, 

* It is enough to recommend it with the most just encomia.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

__ James Ridgway and Sons, London ; and all Booksellers, 


In 12mo. price 7s. in boards, the Sth edit. with a New Preface, 
pATRtARCaAL TIMES; or, the LAND 

of CANAAN: in Seven Books. Founded on the Holy 
Scriptures. 








By Miss O’KEEFFE. 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. a Ree 
In 8vo, price 6s. in boards, the 18th edition of y 
FAM ILY WORSHIP; aCourse of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. To 
which is pretixed a Discourse oun Family Prayer, 
By the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, ali Mall. 
s Also, by the same Author, - 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered 
from the Pulpit, at different times, in the course of Thirty 
Years. 2nd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Shortly will be pablished, in answer to the slanderous statements 


of the London Propag of re yp Pp . 

R $S TITAN POLAND, 

before and after the late rebellion, With a short sketch 

of the present state of the Polish provinces of Austria Prussia. 
y CONRAD MSCISLAV, of Wilna. 

“Tt was reserved for the present times to debase into an in- 
strument of diabolical wickedness an inveution, which ought to 
have served for the moral and religious improvement of mankind; 
for in England the pseudo-liberal Press is preaching rebellion 
instead of obedience to the laws, hatred and persecution instead 
of forbearance and charity ; it forces itself iuto the sanctuary of 
private life, and delights in severing the closest ties among rela- 
tions and friends; by odiously distorting their most innocent ac- 
tions, it holds them up to the scorn and the derision of 
populace. ‘Whom are we to hate to-day! is the question 
asked by the beiter-thinking portion of the English public, when 
taking up a liberal newspaper. Embryo-Robespiertes alone are 
the chosen objects of its praise, aud the comparative worth of 
the Prince, of the noble-minded, well-intending statesman, or of 
the loyal, quiet citizen, may best be estimated from the larger or 
lesser load of calumny that is heaped upon him. In all direc- 
tions, from the Newa to the Tagus, are its assassin-like em’ e 
scattered, dispatehing to the liberal Press of England their 
slanderous reports of the wisest and most salutary measures of 
European monarcis and their governments. Like a vast reser- 
voir of pestilence, which sends forth on all sides its nous 
exhalations, that Press eagerly receives and spreads the contri- 
butions, dictated by revenge, hatred, aud envy, to appease the 
ravenous appetite of the reading rabble for slander, au appetite 
which it was itself the means of creating. We are told that in 
other countries, revengefulness has often been enabled to hire 
the dagger of a bravo—but in England the passion of revenge 
tinds a substitute, far more despicable, in the venal pens of ano- 
hymous newspaper-writers ; insomuch, that the most influential 
and most experienced of them, the Editor of the liberal Times, 
does not hesitate this very day, to declare openly to the fire 
minister of the Crown, that men (i.e. the Editors of the liberal 
papers) will not dauter and vituperate, fawa and vilify, in moro- 
ing and evening, in daily and weekly, in town and cou 
papers, merely for the love of falsehood ;—all this must be paid, 
as the old saying has it,‘ in meal or in malt,’ —( From Klauer- 
Klattowski’s Dedication of * Undine’ to Dom Miguel, 

















ournal, 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, 
London, 


Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


Nov. 10, 1854). 
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Parts 111, and IV. 7s. each. Fentum, 78, Strand. s 

ATHAN’S ‘“*MUSURGIA VOCALIS,” 

containing Complete Instructions in Singing, from the first 
[udiments to the most refined and elaborate details of a perfect 
Mastery iu the Art.—The rise aud progress of music, from the 
earliest period dowa to the present times—showing its extraordi- 
nary inflaence upon all animated 1 yin the gradual descent 
from man even to the most minute insect. The theory is supported 
by observations made upon the euphonic character of artificial 
sounds, as wellas upon the natural phenomena of the human 





“ae In the press, PARTS V. and VI. which will complete the 
Work. 

FIFTH EDITION OF MEG DODS’ COOKERY. 

Considerably enlarged, and, from its great and increasing Cir- 
culation, much Reduced ia Price, L2mo. 6s. 6d. boards, 
9 TCORAV IER Le 

HE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MA- 
NUAL: A Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery 

and Family Manage + Containing a Compendiom of French 
Cookery, and of Fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for In- 
vilids, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and numerous useful Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts in the various Branches of Domestic Economy, 

By MISTRESS MARGARET DODs, 
Of the Cleikum fan, St. Ronan’s. 

The New Monthly Magazine says, ** There cannot be too 
many editions of Meg’s precepts,” e-pecially as, observes the 
Literary Gazette, ** French Cookery is particularly expounded ; 
and itis one of the best oracles extant for gastronow con- 
sultation ;” while a younger namesake of this journal adds, 
“The mingling of the modern French with the old English 
kitchen renders this a perfect work.””—** As a curiosity the work 
is uorivalled,”’ siates the Allas ; ** its author is the personage of 
avovel, and the sceve of its experiments the invention of a poet, 
But this is only the garnishiug. Take stew hand and try.” 
—It is the opinion of Blackwood, that ‘* The individual who has 
ingeniously persor Meg Dods is evidently vo ordinary 
wiiter,” and that **ihe book is really most exceilent miscelta- 
neous reading.”—The Morning Chronicle deciaies, that * The 
rapidity with which Meg Dods has run to a second (now a fifth) 
edition is in no small degree owing to its literary talent.”’—“ It 
coutains all that the most exquisite epicure could desire to 
know,” remarks the New Scots Magazine, ** and what will make 
it supersede every other work.”—The Courant pronounces it 
“A valuable compendium of culinary knowledge ;” and, accord- 
ing to the Scotsman, it * well deserves to be in the hands of 
every housewife in the kingdom.”—But, greater than all, Sir 
Walter Scott, iu his notes to the new edition of St. Ronan’s Well, 
records, that ** Mistress Dods has preserved the recipes of cer- 
tain excellent old dishes, which we would be loath should fall 
into oblivion in our day.’’ 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkia and 
Marshall, London. 

































Recently published, in 1 volume post vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth 


oards, 
HE TESTIMONY of NATURE and RE- 
VELATION to the BEING, PERFECTIONS, and GO- 
VERNMENT of GOD. 
By the Rev. HENRY FERGUS, Dumfermline. 

“This is a work,’ remarks the Evangelical Mugazine, “ of 
great research and great talent. It does equal credit to the head 
and heart of the author, and we sincerely wish it success,”— 
The New Monthly Magazine characterizes it as “ a very season- 
able and valuable work. Its philosophy is unimpeachable, and 
its theology pure and elevated.”—** We hope,’’ says the Alhe- 
neun, * that this work will be extensively used in the education 
of youth; it is admirably calculated to stimulate students to 
wientitic research av he observation of nature; it suggests 
subjects of coutewplati by which the mind must be both de- 
lighted and iustructed.’”—The Dublin University Magazine ob- 
serves, ** We feel strongly impressed in favour of this work as 
one of more than ordinary merit. We have read the volume 
with an awake and increasing interest, and we now close it 
with the conviction that it is the production of a scholar and a 
Christian,—of who, while he is possessed of geuvine taste 
and exteusive knowledge, has applied them to their ouly true 
and estimable uses, his own honour and the happiness of others 
—the advancement of religion, and the glory of God,’ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co, London, 



























Just published, handsomely printed in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth 
boards, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


THE MORNING and EVENING SACRI- 

FICE; or, PRAYERS for PRIVATE PERSONS and 
FAMILIES, 

“ This is a work,” says the Evangelical Magazine, ** whose 
commendation is almost in all the churches. We wish it all pos- 
sible success. It ranks equally high in its intellectual and spirit- 
wal character; but it is emiuvenily fitted te bind up the broken 
in heart."—The Edinburgh Theological Magazine ** most cor- 
dially recommends it to all individuals aud to all families, as 
peculiariy fitied to promote their highest and most lasting in- 

rests.”"—The Scotlish Episcopal Review and Magazine te- 
marks, that ** the language of these Prayers is pure, and much 
more simple and becoming than that of any similar work which 
has yet fallen under their eye.”—The New Monthly Magazine 
pronounces it to be “ admirable for its plan, and charming for 
the beauty and simplicity of its style ;” while, according to the 
Atheneum, “ itis in many parts very strongly imbeed with the 
purest and most sublime Christian doctrine.” 

Also, by the same Author, , 
The Last Supper; or, Christ’s Death kept in 
Remembrance. Third Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards 

The Caledonian Mercury observes, that “ the dignity, the 
beaaty, the prevailing energy of irve religion, breaks out from 
every word that he (the author) utters, and possesses him evi- 
denily to a degree for which he cannot find expression.” —* We 
cannot,” says the Evangelical Magazine, ** but regard ‘ The 
Last Suppei? as an important accession to the library of the 
clset, and an acceptable aid in the all-important work of culti- 
Vating the religion of the heart.” 7 re 

Farewell to Time ; or, Last Views of Life, 
and Prospects of Immortality ; including Devotional Exercises, 
& great variety of which are in the Language of Scripture. To 
be used by the Sick, or by those who minister to them. Third 
Edition, 120. 7s, 6d. cloth boards. 

“ This book,” remarks the Monthly Review, “is pervaded, 
indeed, by a spirit of rational and beautiful piety, which we 
should think it impossible tor any heart to resist, and to the in- 

of which no heart, we are sure, would r n itself, 
Without being made both wiser, and better, and happier.”— 
“The devotion of this book,” says tvangelical Magazine, 
“is mild and solemn, the sentiments are tender and solacing, 
and A style is characterized in a superior degree by elegance 
uty. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, 

Marshall and Co, Loudon, ” 
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Just published, in 8vo. price Is. 
RITISH MUSEU M.—REMARKS on the 
PRESENT STATE of the BRITISH MUSEUM, with 
Outlines for a general Arrangement of Scientific Objects. 
By H.S, PEACOCK, Surgeon, 
—_ ol J. Ridgway and Sons, Piccadiliv. wy 
Just published, in one thick volume post 8vo, price 6s. 6¢. cloth 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 
PYHE SCRAP BOOK; a Collection of Amus- 


ing and Striking Picces, in Prose and Verse. With an 
Iutroduction, and Occasional Remarks and Contributions. 
By JOUN M‘DIARMID. 

#,* In recalling attention to this work, of which a SeventH 
Epirion now appears, the publishers are actuated as well by a 
desire to do justice to an acknowledged favourite, as by a wish 
to place within the reach of every reader of tasie a repertory of 
popular literature, which it may be safely asserted stands still 
unrivalled its line, whether for the school-room, the family, 
or the brary, It is unnecessary vow to enter into any state- 
ment as to the merits of a work so well kuown and generally 
arpreciaied. On its first appearance it was greeted on all bands 
with the highest culogiums of the Keviewers ; successive editious 
were rapidly called for; and imitations of various kinds, Musical 
Scrap Books, Poetical Scrap Books, aud wumerous other collec- 
tions formed on the same plan, sprung up in different quarters, 
Amidst this competition the Original Work,—comprising the 
most interesting specimens of the best publications of the age, 
enriched with the occasional Remarks of the Editor, exbhibitug 
the styles of almost all the popular authors of the day, and em- 
bodying the most striking parts of their works, if estimated ac- 
cording to its power in forming the taste aud improving the 
wind, remains still unapproached, The success of the work has 
enabied the publishers now to reduce the price to 6s. éd.,—a 
rate w » rest, the quantity of 
the matter contained in it, and the style in which it is got up, 
may be pronounced greatly below that of the cheapest periodicals 
at present in circuiation., 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
Marshall and Co. London. 

Of whom mav be had, 


Readings for Sunday Evenings. In post 8vo. 
6s. 6d. cloth boards, 
_*e* The object of this Volume is to present for the use of 
Families a series of short Discour selected from the most 
eminent English and Scottish Div combining variety with 
excellence, and fitted, by their elegance of thought and simpli- 
city of style, to render attractive the duties of the Christian Life. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXVI, for DECEMBER, 1835, Price 2s. 6d. contains: 

YHE Beilgic Revolution of 1830, Part Se- 

cond, Fiorelli Italiani—No, Hl. Scenes from the Life of 

Edward ; Chap. XX1. Malta: Chap. XXII. 
Naples.— on the Philosop! Unbelieli—Ss lve 
No. HL. The Reveries of a Walk at Nightfall ! 
more, concladed—Epigram by Rev. Mark Bloxham 
in the Bay of Naples—some Effects of Unne 
Woodward's Essays and Sermous—Enyglish Vheories aud Irish 
Facts—Ode to Lord Byron, from the French of De Lanartine— 
The Jew and the Beggarman, a Tale of Oriental Swindling, 
translated from a Persian manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College—Letter from the Rev. Mark Bloxsham—Close of the 





















and Simpkin, 
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William Curry, jan, and Co, ; Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. Londe Sold by all Booksellers, 


This day was published, + 
ladex, now first added, 
( NUTHRIE’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; containing Thirty-one coloured Maps, cor- 
rected, aud with additions to the present time, 

*,* To this Atlas a complete Index is now appended, and it 
is trusted that this valuable addition will tend to increase the 
i ion in which this Atlas bas hitherto been held, 
a Very eNtensive forthe purposes of tuit 

T. Cadetl; Longman and C 4. G. and F, Rivington; Ja 

Vv ; John Richardson; Baldwia 

Ss; Scholey; H | 

ul Co.; Tegg and 

; Darton and Harv our 

vy; J. Bigg; T. Bumpus; J. Dowding; Dean and ™ 

dav; Smith, Elder and ¢ Hodson; J. Capes: F. Maso: 

Houlsion and Son; H. Washboura . Wacey; 

London, Wilson and Sons, Yor irling and Kenuey, E 
bargh; and G. and J, Robinson, Liverpool. 











e 12s. half-bound, with a complete 
















































Ov the 8th instant will be published, in crown 8vo. (the same 
ize as Mr. Rogers’s * Italy’), with Tweuty-four Engravings on 
Steel, price One Gainea, 

YHE CABINET of MODERN ART, and 

LITERARY SOUVENIR, 
Edited by ALARIC A, WATTS.—SECOND SERIES, 

_ *e* In selecting the subjects for the Embellishments contained 
in the work, the object of the Editor has been to introduce as 
many of the most celebrated productions of modern British art 
as possible; and, instead of obt zg from his friends slight and 
unexpensive desicus in illustration of is literature, to make 
choice of such pictures as appeared to him most characteristic 
of their genius, In this aim he has been seconded, not oniy by 
the Painters themselves, but by many of the most distinguished 
collectors throughout the country, These Engravings have been 
executed by the most eminent ravers of the day, viz., Good- 
year, Goodall, C. Rolls, Danforth, Greatbach, Portbury, Shenton, 
&c., from pictures by the following Painters, viz.: 
G. Barrett K. Farrier G. Romney 
Sir W. Beechev, R.A. J. Gandy, AVRA, F. Rochard 
A. E. Chalon, R.A, H. Howard, R.A. =‘. Stothara, R.A. 

WV. Collins, R.A, . R. Leshe, R.A. T. Uwins, AJR.A, 
J. Martin R. Westall, R.A. 
GS. Newton, R.A. Peury W 
D. Roberts &e 
far the larger proportion of these Works have t 
tractions of te exhibitions of the Royal Acade 
p Institution, and are, with three exceptions, elaborately 
cuted ail pictures. The literary department of the volume, 
which comprises sketches and poems from the pens of a variety 
of distinguished writers, has been Ee on the plan which 
appeared to give such uniform satixfaction in the former series. 

Separate proofs on Ludia paper before and after the letters, in 
portfolios, as usual. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-la f whom may be had, 

A few Copies of the First Volume, with 25 
highly-finished Enyravings, from pictures by Howard, Collins, 
Cr Newton, Stothard, Westall, Pickersgill, Bonington, 
Rippingille, Lewis, Roberts, Stone, Wright, &c. ‘The character 
of these [liustrations, and the literature by which they are ac- 
companied, may be gathered from the almost unanimous opinions 
of the periodical press, 

















































FIRST SERIES, 

On Saturday, Dec. 5, 1835, will be published, to be continued 
Veekly until its completion, in Ten Numbers, at 1s. each, b 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 

MILTON, (complete in 1 vol.) with a MEMOIR, em- 
beilished with Six splendid Steel Engravings, from Paintings by 

Fuseli, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and J. Martin, 

Never was there a period more fertile than 

yroduction of social publications; we have 

Novels and Biogr ical Works in abundance ; but there is one 

branch of Li ture, and that perbaps the highest, certainly the 

most iniellectual, which appears to have been almost entirely 
overlooked— Poetry. 

itis with this impression that the present attempt is made to 
render the general mass more familiar with the Poets of Great 

Britain; for the experience of all ages has shown, aud the 

greatest lights of genius have proved in their own persons, that 

there is nothing that tends more immediately to refine, aud there- 
fore elevate, the n mind than Poetry. 

London: B Cho 26, Holies-street ; Bell and Brad- 
fure, Edinburgh ; John Cu ing, Dublin; and ail Booksellers. 


DR, ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. VII. 
Ina very large volume, imperial 8vo., also in demy 4to. a New 
Volume, being the last of the Old Testament, price, in 8vo. 
20s., and in 4to. 30s. of 


| R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 

on the HOLY SCRIPTURES, A New Edition, greatly 

improved by “ multitudinous emendations and corrections trom 

the Auther’s own and last han 
Also, just published, a New Edition (the 15th) of 

PART I., price 2s., or in demy 4to. price 3s., to be continued 
werkly, until completed in Sixty Parts. 

London: Printed for ‘Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; J. 
Mason, Citv-road; Tegg, Wise, and Co, Dublin; and may be 
srocured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the United 
cingdom, 


YHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER 


Contains, among others, the foliowing Articles: Further 
Notes to Boswell’s Johuson—Norman and Early French Poetry 
—Cedars of Mount Lebanon and of Engiand—Ancient Domestic 
Architecture (with a view of a house at Ightham, Kent)—the 
Holy Land of St. Patrick (with a_cut)—Memorials of Literary 
Characters, No. XL. Sir George Etherege, S&c.—Retrospective 
Review, Tyrwhitt’s Poem on Oxford, &c. &c. With Reviews of 
New Publications, Literary and Scientitic Lutelligence, Fine Arts, 
Foreign and Domestic News, and Obituary, with Memoirs of the 
Earl of Charleville, Adm. Sir W. Tyler, Mr. Serieant Selion, H. 
Ostaideston, Esq., Isaac Pocock, Esq., Lieut.-Col, Tod, Mr. 
Motherwell, Mr. Sav, Mr. Heaply, and many others, Price 2s.6d, 

Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
No. XLVIIL. for DECEMBER, completes the EIGHTH 


VOLUME of 

MuHE BRITISH MAGAZINE. 
Contents: The Writings of St. Patrick—Visitation of the 
Sick—Meworials of the Lnquisition—Chapters and Residentiary- 
ship—The Dark Ages, No. 10o— oliar Tencts of the Church of 
Rowe—Church Matiers—trish Lay Associations—Religious Desti- 
tation of Great Clties—Chureh Reform—Sacred Poetry—Corre- 
Dissenters’ Funerals—Povery—Moore’s History of 
wial Fees. Reviews: Misceilanea—Docoments»— 
ntelligenee—Events of the Month, and the usual 
v of ul information for the Church and Universities. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, st. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 25v, and T, Clere Smith, 

287, Regeut-street. 


GEOLOGY—FOSSIL PLANTS. 
In 8vo. quarterly, 5s. 6d., with Ten Engravings, 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

By Dr. LINDLEY and WILLIAM HUTTON, F.G.S. 

“* This exceilent work has now reached its eighte ' 
and, as we understand, draws near to its completion. 
bers contain about ten plates each, which are carefully drawu 
aud beautifully engraved. When the number of plates, and their 
accuracy and beauty, is considered, its price is very moderate, 
the charge for the whole, as far as it has gone, not much ex- 
ceeding 44, It is the first work in which any account approach- 
ing to completeness of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain bas been 
given. he geologist it is indispensable, The botanist must 
find it instractive ; and to all liberal aud inquiring minds it pre- 
sents interesting matter for reflection, as a record of extinct 
races of organized bodies, throwing light on the state of the 

globe myriads 01 years before man existed.”—Scotsman, Oct. 7. 
No. XIX. (the Third of Vol. 111.) will be 

published on Jan, 1, 1836, price 5s. 6d. 
ames Ridgway and Sous, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


OTTLING SEASON.— Gentlemen and 
l Families are respectfully informed, that the BOTTLING 
of PORT WINES tas COMMENCED at the GRAY’S INN 
WINE ESTABLISHMENT: they consist of the greatest variety, 
from that of au economical kind to those of the most superior 
description, so as to meet the means and wishes of every class of 
consumers, at the lowest prices prompt payment ought to com- 
mand .— 
Ver pipe, 65/., 75/., 84. Per qr. pipe, 171, 194. 10s., 211. 108. 
aud 36s. 


Per dozen, 24s., 278., 308., 4“ y 
‘ HENEKEY, and COMPY, 
Gray’s lou Wine Establishment, 23, High Holborn, London, 
Note.—A_ few pipes of extraordinary old Wines, of high cha- 
racter aud full of flavour, at 93/. avd 100d. per pipe. 
CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS. 
AY’S MEDICATED HONEY, for 
softening the Skin, and preventing or curing Chaps on 
the Hands, Lips, xc. 
Prepared only by C. MAY, Reading. 
_ If, by exposure to cold winds, or the use of hard water, the 
ace becowe rough, or the Hands and Lips chapped, one or 
» applicati ouly of the Medicated Honey will prove an 
illitle ren and show its decided superiority to Cold 
Cream, Lip Salve, or Pomade Divine. It may be used on the 
most delicate lufant; imparts au agreeable perfume ; aud if used 
as directed, will not leave the Skiu in the least degree sticky or 
uncomfortable, 
Mothers who suffer by nursing would be spared much incon- 
venience and pain by asing the *‘ Medicated Honey.’ 
nid, in London, by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Barclay and 
. Farringdon-street; Edwards, St. Paal’s Churchyard ; 
on and Co, Bow Charchyard; aud may be had of all respect- 
oe Repaicqne Vendors in Town and Country. Price ts. 14d, 
per Pot, 
** Observe that the Proprietor’s Name is on the Stamp, 
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New Burlington Street, Dec. 5, 1835. 


MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 


(DON MANUEL GODOY,) 


Duke of Alcudia, Prince of Bassano, Count d’Evoramonte, formerly Prime Minister of the King of Spain, &c. 
Translated under the immediate inspection of His Highness, from the Original Manuscript. 


By LIEUT.-COL. J. G? DESMENARD. 


PARIS 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations, 


AND THE PARISTIANS 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


_ 


“ 


IN 1835, 


Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Belgium and Western Germany,’ ‘ Tremordyn Cliff,’ &c. 


III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 


By 


THE MONARCHY O 


During the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Or, France—Social, Literary, and Political. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Ese. M.P. 





TYRONE POWER, Esa. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES; 


(Second Series.) 


AND THE FOLLOWING NEW NOVELS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SELF-CONDEMNED. 


By the Author of ‘ The Lollards,’ 
* Calthorpe,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post evo, 


T H E OUTLA W. 
RS. S.C. HALL 


By M 9 
Author of *The Buccaneer,’ &c. 
9 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 

MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

From the Originals in the possession of his Family. 

By H, B. ROBINSON, Esq. 

“* For the perspicuity of his narrative, and the lucid arrange- 
ment of his facts, we, and his country, owe Mr. Robinson many 
thanks. We think it the day of every Englishman to become 
acquainted with this biography.’”’— Metropolitan, 


Second Edition, revised and is in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Plates, price 2is. 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE. 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY; 


By MICHAEL J. QUIN, 
Author of ¢ A Visit to Spain,’ &e. 
“This book contains a variety of interesting and amusing 
particulars. Nothing cin be more picturesque, because lively, 
ud natural, than Mr, Quin’s descriptions.”—Edinburgh Rev. 





Tn 3 vols. post 8vo0. 
BEN BRACE, 
THE LAST OF THE AGAMEMNONS. 
By‘ Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.A., Author of ‘The 
Unfortunate Man,’ ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c, 


4. 
In 3 vols. 
CHRONICLES OF WALTHAM. 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 
** An admirable work.”—John Bull, 
** Fall of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest, and containing 
@ mass of solid information concerning the recent history, and 
the actual condition and habits, of the English peasantry, such 
as we sincerely believe wo other work of any class wuaiever can 
supply.”—Quarterly Review, 
5. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 
*€ Whilst perusing the tales, we feel as if we were reading no 
fiction, but a chronicle of real life.”—Atheneum, 


Tn 2 vols. Svo, with Plates, 2%. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev, VERE MONRO, 

** This work exhibits a very cultivated taste and considerable 
ability. It is fall of information, and is not only a vaiuable ad- 
dition to the library, of reference, but one of the pleasantest 
books of the season.””—Allas, 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


Ing yols. post evo. 
MRS. CLEVELAND, 
THE ST. CLAIRS, &c. 


By LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN, Author of ‘ Geraldine 
Hamilton,’ &c. 


r 


NEW WORKS NOW READY 


‘ . 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TREMORDYN CLIFF. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &e 

**A tale of much and deep interest. The incidents produce 

that alternation of hope and fear, curiosity and Kratificatiou, 

which lead the fancy captive from the beginning to the end.”— 
ames. 


vols. small svo. with Portrait 


In3 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 


ac. 
By M. DE LAMARTINE, 

*€ This beautiful work is descripiive of scenes certainly never 
before depicted with so much eloquence and feeling.”—Black 
wood’s Mag. 

¢ 


AGNES SEARLE. 
By the Author of ‘The Heiress,’ &c. 3 vols. 


«*4 dramatic and interesting story.”—Literary Gazette. 

© This is a stirring story—well conceived in point of plot, and 
told with great spirit. We can recommend this entertaining 
and very original work. There is considerable talent displayed 
in its pages.” —Lilerary Times. 


10. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 


By G. W. COOKE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits. 





“*A biography of the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, at once 
full, exact, and impartial.”"—Times. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Pablished this day, contains, price 6s. with Two Engravings, 


THE ALHAMBRA, by Washington Irving; THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES, by the Viscount 
de Chateaubriand; and THE INVOLUNTARY PROPHET, by Horace Smith. 
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London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francts ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newevenders.—Ageats; for Scoruanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute,*Ediuburgh ; for IngLanp, W. F, Wakeman, Dublin; for the Contingent, M, Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honeré, Parise 





